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The Man who could work Miracles is oxc of the series of stories which is to be published by 
HARPER and BROTHERS next week in a volume (7}x5in.) bound in decorated cloth, at the price of Six 
Shillings, under the title of 


Tales of Space and Time. By H. G. wells. 


They are based upon the marvellous developments of modern science in the future. Mr. Wells strikes a distinctly 
original note in his “ Stories of the Years to Come.” His last novel, “ When the Sleeper Wakes,” presenting a picture 
of what our civilization will be in 2100, has within a few months of publication attained a ‘Sale of 9,000 
Copies. As one critic has said in the “ Observer” :—“ A keen sense of soc ped eeper ms and a scientific training have 


given this extraordinary writer a power of illusion rare in the story-teller. He is a Poe with a greater intellect than Poe's.” 


HARPER and BROTHERS have just published Two new Novels of exceptional interest; onz is entitled :— 


The Barrys, py shan F. Bullock, 


a slory of modern life, with the scenes shifting from a little-known, picturesque corner of Ircland to the great world of 
London ; the other relates a story of Henry VIII.’s England and the romantic fortunes of his Sister, and is entitled 


The White Queen, by Russell M. Garnier. 


Both Novels are published at the price of Six Shillings, and are attractively bound in cloth, 7} x Sin. in size. 


A Romance of African Strife is to bc found in the Volume (7} * 5in., bound in cloth, price 6s.) 
recently published by HARPER and BROTHERS. 


The White Woman. By Wm. Edwards Tirebuck. 


“It has grand passion, cloquence, spiritual insight” writes a critic in the Liverpool Courier, “ One is grateful to Mi, 
Tircbuck for a glimpse of so noble a mind,” 





The Martyrdom of an Empress. 


With Portrait. (Twelfth Thousand.) 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, is one of the most picturesque 
and at the same time one of the most completely misunderstood 
figures in modern European history. This book is the story of her 
life, written not from the outside by a mere collector of records, ; ’ : ‘ t 
but by one who saw and heard, a lady of her court, who was, | Constitute an historical document of exceptional personal as well as 
moreover, an intimate personal friend, one of the very few to whom | Political interest. They contain among other material a number of 
this remarkable woman ever really opened her heart. In spite of | letters from the leading political personages of the last thirty years, 
the fact that the peculiarly intimate position of the writer gives her such as Prince Bismark, the Emperor William the First, the Emperor 
work a distinct historical value, on account of the light that it | Frederick, Queen Victoria, the Emperor Napoleon, the Czars 
throws upon many little-known phases of Austro-Hungarian history | Alexander II. and Alexander III. 

—as, for instance, the tragedy of Meyerling—it is as far removed as Size 9x 54; pages, 400; binding, cloth ornamented ; gill top ; price, 
it can well be from the ordinary cut-and-dried biography. 10s. 6d. 


Size g «x 5}; pages, 290; binding, cloth ornamented ; price 7s. 6d. BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM.” 


Thibaw’s Queen, The Tragedy of Dreyfus. 
By H. Fielding, Author of ‘* The Soul of a People.’’ By G. W. Steevens. 


Illustrated. sy - His descriptions of real events are as graphic as 

Biography or romance? This work has the value and interest | the descriptions of imaginary events in the works of the best writers 

of both. It sets forth the story of the reign of Burmah’s notorious | Of fiction. The only contemporary writer yin fact, who has pre duced 

King and Queen from the point of view of a sympathetic member | descriptive journalism of quite the same kind and quality as his is a 

of their Court. The author's intimate knowledge of Burmah and | novelist, Mr. Rudyard Kipling. ° The author of ‘A Fleet 

the Burmese, and skill and charm in the manner of imparting it, | in Being’ might have written ‘The Tragedy of Dreyfus,’ and the 

are known to readers of “ The Soul of a People.” —_ or of “1 7 he ed of Dreyfus’ might have written ‘A Flect 

Size, 7 ges, 302; binding, cloth, decorated in gold; | ™ PEM8. —Hilerature, 

Fan x Shi pages, 302; ~ ayaa . ' Size, 74 * 48; pages, 416; uncut edges; binding cloth; price, 5s. 


Reminiscences of the King of Roumania. 


Diary, Notes and Letters. Edited from the Original, 
with an Introduction by Sidney Whitman. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 
These authentic Reminiscences of the present King of Roumania 








HARPER and BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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THE WEEK, 


THE military events of the last week are fully dis- 
cussed elsewhere. But Thursday brought the confirma- 
tion of the capture of the squadron of Hussars, and the 
sad but not unexpected news of General Symons’ death, 
and the whole nation will mourn the loss of a gallant 
and distinguished soldier, whose life was in a very 
special sense sacrificed for his countrymen. For he fell 
at a critical moment in the battle of Glencoe, while 
leading a desperate but effectual effort to parry a 
tactical movement on the part of the Boers which 
threatened the safety of all the British forces in Natal 
as well as that of the troops under his command. 
General Symons died at Dundee after its occupation by 
the enemy ; but it is a consolation to know that he was 
treated with the care and humanity which the Boers 
have never denied to brave men. On Thursday 
General Yule’s force, after an exhausting march, reached 
Ladysmith, where there also arrived strong reinforce- 
ments of artillery and infantry from Pietermaritzburg. 


Tuis war so far has proved two things that will 
bring a happiness to every man who respects the 
qualities of Englishmen. First it has proved how 
well our soldiers have learnt their trade. It is not 
only a question of courage: the artillery, which is 
the one essential modern arm—the arbiter of a 
modern battle—has been shown excellently succeed 
ing. A battery should do three things: find its range 
at once, fire continuously, never lose a moving object. 
All this our guns seem, by the accounts given, to have 
done to pertection. It is—quite apart from the mere 
knowledge of war—a still greater pleasure to know that 
the percentage of losses which our infantry can bear 
without breaking is as high as it was in the Peninsula. In 
all this our soldiers have worthily upheld a great tradition, 

. 

THE second matter on which Englishmen con- 
gratulate themselves is that the whole attitude of our 
countrymen who have recently gone over to the Cape— 
and notably of our officers—is utterly different from the 
mean and offensive campaign of the South African 
capitalists. There is something soundly English in the 
short wires describing the fight at Elandslaagte, which 
read very differently from the rubbish we have been given 
concerning “ Boer outrages” and “ Boer cowardice.” 
Let any one who wishes to be proud of being English 
read the despatches from White’s army; they are 
the simple statement of how very well our men do 
their duty, and how well they have been met by men 
whom it was their business to fight, and whom they 
respected. If the reader wishes to enhance that pleasure, 
let him contrast such writers with the wretched non- 
sense with which we are favoured on the part of the 
Cape Times and the group of which it is the organ. In 
the former we hear what the Gordon Highlanders did 
in order to defend at Capetown what the latter would 
call, with exquisite vulgarity, “a parterre of diamonds.” 
After all, the names of the men who fell at Elandslaagte 
are names we know. The same cannot be said of those 
who figured at Capetown in the “gay and laughing 
crowd,” “the brilliant social functions,” and all the rest 
of the nauseous stuff which we are given to admire as 
steadiness in time of danger. 


THE proposals for meeting the expenses of the war 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained to 
the House of Commons on Monday encountered no 
serious opposition, and the resolution was carried by an 
overwhelming majority. The revenue returns have 
exceeded his anticipations, and provided a net surplus 
of three millions, a considerable contribution to the ten 
millions voted by the House last week. For the rest 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach asked for power to raise eight 
millions by Treasury Bills. On Wednesday Mr. 
Chamberlain returned to the defence of his diplomacy. 
There was little that was new in his speech, except the 
admission (made for the first time) that he had perhaps 
made a mistake in supporting Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
after Majuba Hill. (We are glad to notice, by the way, 
that Sir Edward Grey, however much we may disagree 
with his opinions, has refused to join in the stampede 
from that policy.) Mr. Chamberlain’s disclaimer of any 
intention to use this war for the establishment of a racial 
supremacy must be understood to mean that the 
Government will not allow the war to become a war of 
conquest. 


A SIGNIFICANT and reassuring symptom of the sub- 
stantial soundness of normal English sentiment has 
been furnished by the attitude of the Labour leaders to 
the war. For years it has been the assiduous endeavour 
of Mr. Chamberlain to capture the working classes by 
spreading abroad certain economic fallacies as to the 
effect of conquest on trade. The device was an obvious 
one. There are certain classes directly interested in 
expansion, the classes which export younger sons into 
distant countries as governors and officials, If the 
working man was once made to believe that jingoism 
meant more constant employment, he would have the 
same inducement for throwing up his cap over every 
new scheme of foreign adventure as that which inflames 
the Imperialist enthusiasm of the territorial families. 
Fortunately the Labour Leaders have not been taken in 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s economics or the philanthropy 
ot Mr. Beit. They have taken a leading part in the 
agitation in the country against war; every Labour 
member voted for Mr. Stanhope’s amendment; and 
Wednesday’s debate would not have been complete 
without a characteristic speech from Mr. Broadhurst. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a more unsatisfactory 
plight than that in which Mr. Chamberlain has placed 
the country by refusing to make public the corre- 
spondence which passed between himself and Mr, 
Hawksley. Few Englishmen will bring themselves to 
believe that Mr. Chamberlain was privy to the das- 
tardly conspiracy which ended in the Raid. But nine 
out of ten Englishmen hold that a public man should 
not be less jealous of his honour than a private indi- 
vidual. In private life the man who refuses to prove 
his innocence when grave charges are in the air, and 
falls back on the plea of his irreproachable past, is 
generally regarded as lacking in the sense of what is 
due to his character. In this case something more 
than the honour of a private person is at stake. Our 
reputation for public honesty is gravely compromised 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to allow the truth to be 
known. It is bad enough that this Government did not 
dare to punish Mr. Rhodes. It is still worse that it has 
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not thought it necessary to clear the character of one 
of its own members. And yet we resent the charge of 
hypocrisy, and talk of Panama. 


Sir Epwarp Grey is an amiable, cultivated and 
straightforward politician, who, whilst he has always 
shown himself a convinced Liberal in domestic aftairs, 
is almost always at variance with Liberal opinion when 
a foreign crisis arises. His views were not those of the 
leaders or the party on the question of the expedition 
into the Soudan, and he never affected any sympathy with 
the Greeks. It is not therefore surprising to learn from 
his speech at Glasgow on Wednesday that he does not 
agree with the Liberal leaders in the House of Commons 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s Transvaal policy. He contends 
that the Boers ouly offered sham reforms ; to which it 
may be replied that Mr. Chamberlain believed them to 
be so genuine that he meant to accept them. He 
lays all the blame for the war on the shoulders of 
President Kruger; on which it may be observed that 
the Times told us, when first President Kruger made a 
concession, that the crisis was at an end. He recites 
the glories of an Empire based on self-government at 
the very moment when Sir Alfred Milner by his 
insinuations, and Mr, Chamberlain by his actions, have 
done their best to alienate colonial sentiment. And 
he concludes by claiming for our liberal Empire that 
it is distinguished by its humane treatment of coloured 
populations. Why do men like Sir Edward Grey, who 
are deservedly respected for so many good qualities, 
think it just or expedient to close their eyes to the 
atrocities which the Chartered Company has_ perpe- 
trated in the name of that liberal Empire? 


Mr. Davitt, whose methods have not always made 
things easier for English Liberals, who are anxious that 
justice should be done to Ireland, has announced his 
intention to resign his seat as a final protest against the 
war. The House of Commons loses in Mr. Davitt, a 
sincere and devoted Nationalist, whose Irish patriotism 
had been converted by cruel ill-treatment in the past 
into a frank and bitter hostility to England. Mr. 
Davitt’s attitude in Parliament was not only obstructive, 
for the reform of English prisons owed a good deal to 
his untiring humanity. His transparent honesty had 
won universal respect in the House of Commons, and 
the announcement of his resignation drew a generous 
tribute from the Colonial Secretary. 


UNLIKE Canon Knox Little, who takes his views 
from Rhodesian wirepullers and his impressions of the 
Transvaal from the cursory observations of a railway 
journey, Mr. Selous has spent several years in South 
Africa, and come into contact with all its varieties of 
sympathy and opinion. He knows more about the 
Dutch than is to be learnt from the impartial sources of 
the Chartered Company. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that his conclusions are quite different from those 
of the militant divine. In an admirable letter published 
in the Times of Tuesday, he points out that the Boers 
are neither uncivilised rogues nor insufferable braggarts. 
And as he refuses to blacken the Boers so he declines 
to whitewash the Outlanders. He admits that the 
‘extreme ruffianism ” of certain of the Outlanders has 
sometimes been too much for the Boer police, and 
points out that certain residents in Johannesburg who 
“go by the name of British,” would excite the contempt 
of Boers or anybody else. We are glad to think that 
these residents are not typical Englishmen, if they have 
c »ntributed a good deal to the making of English policy. 
And we are especially glad to notice that whilst the 
triple alliance of divines, poets and speculators is 
pandering to popular passions and defaming the Boers, 
an English sportsman has the courage to come forward 
and speak the truth. The defects of Boer administra- 
tion have been glaring and patent. But that Adminis- 
tration can be criticised without indiscriminate abuse of 
everything Boer, just as our enemies in the field can be 


conquered without libels on their courage and _ their 
clemency, tactics supremely un-English, 


Amoncst the misfortunes due to our educational 
anomalies must be reckoned the accident which 
deprives the movement for reform of the co-operation 
of such men as Archdeacon Wilson. To realise the 
significance of this loss, it is only necessary to read the 
speech which he made at Oldham last Saturday, deplor- 
ing the defects in our system, and suggesting a basis for 
unification. But if Archdeacon Wilson’s speech illus- 
trated the mischiefs of division, its temper was such as 
to forbid despair of a possible reunion. For he recog- 
nised that no attempt can be made to settle the 
education difficulty which does not meet the grievances 
of Nonconformists and protect the teachers from the 
hardships involved in the voluntary system. It ought 
not to be impossible to win the support of Archdeacon 
Wilson for a measure of educational reform. But we 
fear that there are not many Archdeacon Wilsons 
amongst the champions of the Anglican schools. 


Wuitst Mr. Emmott and Archdeacon Wilson are 
searching for agreement on one educational question, 
Dr. Macnamara and Mr. Henry Hobhouse have dis- 
covered a serious divergence on another. Mr. Hobheuse, 
who is well known for his services to education and 
local government, has formed a committee to advocate, 
amongst other things, the compulsory teaching of agri- 
cultural chemistry in rural schools. Dr. Macnamara, 
who is also widely known as the former President of the 
National Union of Teachers, has protested against 
adding another compulsory subject until the rural 
schools are more generously financed, It is impos- 
sible not to sympathise with Mr. Hobhouse’s object. 
It is equally impossible not to recognise with Dr. 
Macnamara that the improvement of our rural educa- 
tion is impossible without more money and _ better 
management, And the Anglican monopoly stands in the 
way of both. 

‘ 

THE preliminaries to the State trial in Paris are so 
far advanced that the Public Prosecutor has presented 
his report on the twenty-two alleged conspirators. The 
charges against MM. de Monicourt, de Parseval and 
Girard are abandoned; four other accused persons 
being beyond the frontiers, the High Court will suspend 
proceedings against them until the trial of the remaining 
defendants is concluded. MM. Dérouléde, Jules 
Guérin, Buffet and twelve others will be committed. 
Numerous (and in some cases serious) complaints of 
irregularity in the procedure have been made against 
the Government by several of those incriminated. 
M. Cailly has accused “a person unknown” of 
forging certain additions to his letter, addressed 
to M. Brunet, which forms part of the dossier 
against him, and has demanded that proceedings 
against himself should be suspended until the forgery 
case has been decided. The demand has_ been 
rejected, but M. Cailly, with whose action several 
accused Royalists associate themselves, has appealed to 
the President of the High Court. The prosecution has 
not added to its dignity by appearing, even for an instant, 
to take seriously the story of the seditious conclave in 
which “ Gyp,” General Roget, MM. Dérouléde, Grosjean, 
Thiébaud and Quesnay de Beaurepaire were alleged to 
have taken part. The Paris correspondent of the Times 
had naturally the primeur of this delightful and con- 
venient legend. 


THAT sanguine and gullible person is as usual 
engaged in tilting against the Paris Press, and has been 
unlucky enough to attract the rather contemptuous 
indignation ot the usually impassive Fournal des Débats, 
which has succeeded in drawing from him a curious 
declaration that “ for himself—and he has not to defend 
others—he is able to say that he has always defended 
the French magistracy, army and Republican institu- 
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tions before English readers against the French journals 
which vilified them.” Every reader of the Times knows 
that the Paris correspondent tempers malice with 
prudence, and is wont to introduce perfunctory compli- 
ments to a race with which he has no sympathy into his 
bolder abuse of all that it holds dear ; but it is unlikely 
that the majority of his adoptive fellow-citizens will be 
satistied with this disclaimer. Nor perhaps will it impose 
on the English readers, whom M. de Blowitz knows 
even less well than the French, if he supposes that they 
are not beginning to discover the plain fact—that no 
single writer on either side of the water has worked 
more effectually for the embitterment of Anglo-French 
relations, 


THE political situation in Austria is no better. In 
truth it is more disquieting than ever. Riots there have 
been as we expected, and riots of a peculiarly noxious 
character. The Czechish mobs have not only insulted 
the Imperial Eagle, they have also directed their fury 
with more than ordinary virulence against the Jews. The 
Czechish representatives in the Reichsrath have taken over 
the obstructionist tactics of the Germans, though so far 
they have been content to use paper pellets instead of 
ink-pots—a sensible mitigation in Austrian Parliamentary 
warfare. This is the one grain of comfort ; but it counts 
for nothing in comparison with a sudden renewal of 
activity on the part of the Ultramontanes or Clericals. 
In peaceful times Austrian Clericalism contents itself 
with the suppression of popular education. In a crisis 
it always finds vent in Anti-Semitism. Whether Austria 
and the Dual Monarchy can survive the attack of 
Slavism and Clericalism combined is a question for which 
it will strain all the resources of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to tind an affirmative answer. 


THE only hope for Servia seems to lic for the 
moment in foreign intervention. Russia has marked her 
opinion plainly enough. Her Chargé d’Affaires pressed 
Milan the other day to pardon his prisoners. He was 
told that popular feeling was so incensed against them 
that the Government dare not take his advice. Is it also 
a respect for popular feeling which induced Milan to 
exclude from the Skupshtina every Radical deputy, 
though the Servian Radicals number, if we may trust the 
Kélnische Zeitung, nine-tenths of the population? The 
Russian representative left Belgrade forthwith, and it 
now remains to be seen what action Russia will take. 
It is not so long ago since her Minister withdrew from 
Belgrade, and now that M. Mansouroff has followed 
him the Czar is represented by a mere secretary. There 
has been of late a revival of Panslavism in St. Peters- 
burg, the interest in China has abated, and the Novoe 
Vremya, the Sirel, and the Rossia have been pressing the 
Government to take action in the Balkans. It will not 
come at once, but history shows that no monarch 
prospers for long in the Peninsula without Russian 
backing. In another way too Servia will be made to 
feel her isolation. She is all but bankrupt. Her foreign 
creditors are pressing for the control of her finances, 
and her scandalous maladministration is driving from 
Belgrade the little foreign capital that is invested there. 
Even Austria does not love an insolvent protégé. 


Mr. BaLrour’s promise in the House on Tuesday 
to lay on the table the text ot the provisional agreement 
concerning the Alaskan Boundary was, to say the least, 
a little peculiar. We know for certain that the Colonial 
Office was in full possession of the text of the terms 
together with the accompanying map showing the two 
temporary lines, over a week ago. As the statement 
could be prepared for presentation to the House or for 
issuance to the Press in half an hour, it is probably 
merely a further instance of how the Transvaal monopo- 
lises the energies of the Colonial Office. This modus 
vivendi may also be cited as an odd example of 
journalistic neglect. Sir Louis Davies left England for 
Canada on Saturday prepared to meet any request on 


the part of any news agency for publicity ; and indeed 

an official map authorised by this Minister, and exhibiting 

the new lines, was in THE SPEAKER office late on the 

previous day. Yet we have not scen a single line 

rigs of this temporary boundary in the daily 
ress, 


CaNnapDA has, in brief, agreed upon not one con- 
tinuous line of demarcation in the neighbourhood of the 
Lynn Canal, but upon two short ones, these sufficing to 
cover the three passes on the road to the Klondike. 
The most westerly commands the Chilcat Pass imme- 
diately north of Klikini, the other line beginning and 
ending abruptly after traversing from east to west the 
vicinity of the White and Chilkoot Passes. It may be 
regarded by some as in the nature of a concession to 
us, inasmuch as both lines are about midway between 
the respective boundaries claimed by Canada and 
America, the former of which we may, in passing, note 
has, according to the new Canadian map, receded a 
trifle northward to Berners Bay. Nevertheless, it must 
always be borne in mind that this agreement is strictly 
temporary, and, in the Minister’s own words, “ does not 
prejudice in the least degree whatever the claims of 
either country.” Another thing of interest we are 
snabled to state is that this arrangement was proposed 
at the instance of the United States. Unfortunately, 
temporary arrangements do occasionally have a moral 
effect, which in turn may influence final adjudication. 
Canada is still shut out of Lynn Canal, and as it is access 
to the Canal that she seeks, and not concessions of 
barren territory in another direction, the Laurier Govern- 
ment has been fain to assent to the modus vivendt, while 
giving it a very lukewarm support. 


GOLF has not improved Mr. Balfour’s temper, if we 
are to judge by a letter which he addressed on Tuesday, 
through Mr. Guthrie, to the electors of Bow and 
Bromley. “ Under the ordinary circumstances of an 
election campaign” he might “ perhaps” have been 
“tempted to dwell upon the dangers of Home Rule, or 
the legislative achievements of a Unionist Government.” 
With a great effort he resisted the second temptation, 
but the first proved too strong for him. One civil war 
is not enough for a bye-election; the leader of the House 
of Commons tries to turn the Jingo current against the 
Irish as well as against the Dutch nation. For the 
rest, “ our Imperial destinies are being decided,” events 
in South Africa are “ stirring,’ and “ we find our 
wae, «es from the necessities of the case, 
divided and isolated, . . . . resisting with the most 
brilliant heroism an unprovoked invasion of the Queen’s 
dominion.” As to the necessity and the provocation Mr. 
Balfour need not refer back to the Blue Books and the 
Yellow Press. Any caddy can correct him. 


Mr. SPENDER, who is the innocent object of the 
misrepresentations and insinuations contained in this 
letter, possesses like most Englishmen the quality of 
patriotism. He is, as he has declared, for the soldiers 
and against the statesmen ; and it is difficult to tind 
words strong enough to condemn these gross attempts 
to turn the heroism of British soldiers into party capital. 
The issue is not the heroism of the warriors, but the 
policy of the war. So Mr. Morley puts it in a letter 
very differently conceived :— 

“ Nobody can tell in plain English what that war is really 
about. Nobody can deny the mischief and confusion by which 
it must for many years to come be followed in South Africa. 
Nobody can point to one single solid advantage that it will 
bring to the electors to whom you appeal. You are as well 
fitted as any one, and much better fitted than most, to show the 
constituency the urgently needed reforms that are being 
sacrificed in this costly chase after bubbles of expansion, 
paramountcy, militarism and empire.” 

The result of the election will not be known when THE 
SPEAKER goes to press. At any rate, an issue has been 
raised which will be fought with growing strength and 
enthusiasm by the forces of Liberalism in this country. 
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AFTER THE WAR. 
W one men’s minds are absorbed in the excite- 


ments of the present, a discussion of the 
mistakes of the past or the problems of the future 
is apt to be resented as incongruous and _ unreal. 
When each day brings its news of military heroism, 
the vicissitudes of war and the deaths of brave men, 
the fate of our soldiers exacts all that attention which in 
other circumstances would have been given to the faults 
and the problems of statesmen. In itself this is natural 
and proper. The misfortune is that though expecta- 
tion is fastened on the details of campaigns judgment 
is not suspended but is slowly formed on other questions 
which are not at the moment upon our lips. If the 
imagination and the sympathies of Englishmen are held 
captive by the war their opinions on the politics of 
South Africa do not stand still. The only difference 
between the development of a_ national opinion 
during war and during peace is that in the latter 
case it is largely deliberate, controlled and informed 
by discussion, and in the former it is tacit, involun- 
tary, directed by events, unconsciously modified or 
extemporised by the fortunes of the battlefield. Men 
whose minds were quite uncertain at the beginning of 
a campaign find their opinions settled and crystallised 
at its close. Their free and independent judgment 
has been stolen from them in the interval. It is there- 
fore important, before the war has gone any farther, 
however distant the prospect of peace, to consider some 
of the reasons which should determine the hour and the 
form of a final settlement. One of those reasons is derived 
from the professions of Ministers. It would be unfair to 
associate the Government for one moment with the wild 
and dishonourable ambitions of certain cosmopolitan 
financiers who so arrogantly usurp the title to speak in 
the name of Great Britain. The intentions of our 
Ministers must be learned from their own speeches. 
What the South African League would like them to 
intend is obvious but irrelevant. In spite of certain dis- 
crepancies there has run through the speeches of all our 
responsible Ministers a profession of disinterested con- 
cern for the liberties of British subjects in the Trans- 
vaal as the motive for this war. Mr. Chamberlain has 
discovered in our intervention just as much humani- 
tarian sentiment as that which inspired American 
interference in Cuba. Mr. Balfour has explained 
that this is a war for the vindication of those principles 
of freedom which form the basis of British institutions 
throughout the world. These professions may well be 
recalled at this moment, because it is important that the 
nation should recollect the objects which our Ministers 
have proclaimed, and that it should not allow a war 
ostensibly undertaken to redress grievances to degenerate 
into a mere war of aggression. If we have gone to war 
tor one object we have no excuse for turning it to 
another. It we have begun the war to secure better 
conditions for the Outlanders in the Transvaal we are 
not justihed in concluding it with the seizure of the 
Transvaal itself. If the Government asked for the 
support of the nation on the ground that it had no 
designs on the independence of the Boer Republic it is 
important that the nation should insist that, whatever 
are the precise details of rearrangement, whatever 
measures of police may be necessary to prevent future 
risks of disorder, and to establish the rights of the 
Outlanders, whether the Rand be isolated or no (so 
long always as it does not fall into the hands of the 
Chartered Company), the autonomy of the Boer 
Republic must be preserved. As soon as these things 
are forgotten we shall find Mr. Balfour claiming for 
some new departure and some fresh escapade the 
support of the “ conscience of the Empire.” 

Prudence, not less than consistency, demands that 
in our final settlement we should be faithful to the 
spirit of our declarations; and there is a special reason 
for discussing the questions befor: the “ nightmare of 


the united Dutch conspiracy ” (to quote the expression 
of the Edinburgh Review) has been allowed further to 
disturb the sanity of public opinion. That bogey is full 
of terrors, and has amongst other things made a good 
many Englishmen forget that it was by Dutch votes four 
years ago that Mr. Rhodes governed Cape Colony. 

To men dominated by this illusion the events of 
the last few weeks appeared as conclusive evidence of 
a Dutch conspiracy. But those events are capable of 
another interpretation. The argument to be drawn 
from the reckless Balaclava of the Orange Free State 
(a community with which we have always been friendly) 
encourages the view that the Dutch were afraid for their 
liberties rather than ambitious of dominion. The 
motive of the action of the Dutch Republics (however 
much we may deplore that action) is precisely that 
Nationalist sentiment which Englishmen have always 
prized in their own history and sometimes respected in 
the history of other nations. That sentiment must be 
reckoned with in the settlement. There is a disposition 
to talk about powder magazines as if nothing were 
simpler than to extinguish Dutch sentiment. But surely 
the significance of such Dutch hostility as there ts, sug- 
gests quite a different conclusion. If the Jameson Raid 
has left bitter memories, if the Dutch are suspicious of 
the British Government, the disease is only aggravated 
by that homeopathic remedy which would embitter 
those memories and intensify those suspicions. There 
are, as Mr. Selous reminds us, 400,0co Dutch in South 
Africa. With such a population, numerically superior to 
our own, it is ridiculous to argue as if we can govern South 
Africa on other terms than those of the consent of the 
governed, The problem is not how to eliminate the 
Dutch, but how to live with them; not so much to 
teach them their place as to teach them that they have a 
place in our South African economy—to make a Canada 
rather than an Ireland. If any settlement is to be lasting, 
and not the beginning of new disorder, the 400,000 
Dutch must be reconciled and not ostracised; they 
must be taken into partnership and not driven into a 
sullen and permanent opposition. Otherwise we shall 
have on our hands a South African empire which we 
shall have to garrison against our own colonists, and our 
energies and resources will be distracted in the presence 
of baffling intrigues, underground disaffection and the 
bewildering ramifications of racial hatred. A dismal 
prospect, even if it does not end, as Mr. Selous warns 
us, in the loss of South Africa itself. 

There is another reason which may be mentioned, 
though perhaps few Englishmen will accept it in their 
present temper. Continental opinion has judged severely 
our policy in this crisis. It is the fashion to see nothing 
but hypocrisy, envy and malice in that judgment. The 
men who yesterday raised an unintelligent clamour for 
the outlawry of France turn aside with contempt and hot 
indignation from the strictures which the Continent has 
passed upon ourselves in a matter which has a certain 
international importance. Whether we ate told by 
Frenchmen that our action is inconsistent with our 
professions at the Hague, or whether we are told by 
Germans that our action has justified the professors 
who laughed at the conference, we resent alike appeal 
and satire. Would it not be more manly to admit that 
if the part which we have played had been played by 
Russia, Germany or France, our judgment of that 
policy would have been precisely that against which we 
protest? Still more would this be true if the war ended 
in annexation. The misgovernment of the Polish nobles 
has not saved the reputations of Catherine or Frederic, 
and posterity has endorsed the historian’s verdict that the 
partition of Poland was the great crime of the 
eighteenth century. It has rarely happened that a 
Power which intervenes to put an end to misgovern- 
ment on its borders has established its claim to be 
credited with a disinterested zeal for law and order. It 
is dangerous when a leading Jingo paper hints that Mr. 
Morley is a traitor, and Conservative leaders are not 
ashamed that Liberal candidates should be charged 
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with treason, to admit that our patriotism is of the order 
which values the reputation of England in Europe. 
But believing that patriotism does not imply indifference 
to civilised opinion, much less indifference to that 
Liberal opinion in Europe which respected and 
applauded our traditional policy, we hope that the 
answer to the criticisms of the Continent will be found 
in a settlement which excludes the charge of rapacity 
and silences the accusations of bad faith. 


A TEN MINUTES’ BUDGET. 


‘IR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH’S proposals for 
. meeting the expenditure of the war in South 
Atrica were indeed vague, but just definite enough to 
cast a gloom over the Ministerial press. There is an 
idea very prevalent among those who do battles with 
the pen that a war will not decrease in popularity if 
you take care not to pay for it. They think that your 
military operations can be carried on ad infinitum with- 
out any subsidence of patriotic fervour if only your 
borrowing operations keep pace. A very little political 
history would suffice to dispel such delusions, The 
triumph of Sir Robert Peel in 1841, the triumph of 
Whigs and Peelites in the winter of : 351-2, the triumph 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1868 and again in 1880 were all 
materially assisted, it not entirely produced by bad 
finance. The combination of bostoming and fighting is 
indeed almost always fatal to the existence of English 
Governments. 

We said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
scheme is vague. Let us see if his clouds have enough 
substance to produce the cold rain that has damped the 
spirits of his supporters ; and, in order to get the proper 
impression, let us import into our minds the stern con- 
viction that this is, and is to remain for ever, a_ jolly, 
hospitable, easy-going, popular war, and that no member 
of the wealthy classes at any rate is ever to be a penny 
the worse for it. Let us remind ourselves also that a 
few days before the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech a sudden terror oppressed the stout heart 
of the Times. It utterly deserted its South 
African friends, and declared that if the war 
was to be paid for at all—which it deprecated— 
it must be paid for by South Africa, and espe- 
cially by the Rand. This unexpected development 
seems hardly fair to the gentlemen with funny foreign 
names who piped so loudly for war—at other people’s 
expense. Why not have told them this before? It is 
not often that the British Pecksniff deserts the 
millionaire. But there is a certain grim humour in the 
passage in which Sir Michael Hicks Beach dealt with 
this suggestion, and every one of his points was 
sharpened by a sympathetic Irish cheer. “ The Trans- 
vaal is rich in the possession of gold,” says the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; but “excessive taxation has becn 
the complaint of those interested in the gold fiel<s,” 
is the reply which he obligingly puts into the 
mouths of the millionaires. “T know that,” he rctorts, 
“but I believe, at any rate, that under a pure and honest 
Government it will be perfectly possible for the 
Transvaal to bear net only the ordinary expenses 
of Government and order, but also to provide a 
reasonable sum towards the expenses which we may 
incur in this war, consistently with a reduction in the 
taxation of the goldfields.” To cure a taxation grievance 
by taxation will be a feat worthy of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Cabinet he has dragged aiter him. But is not 
the Jingo in his anxicty to cvade the tax-gatherer 
endangering Jingoism itself?  Jingoism is not the 
mere love of war for fighting’s sake. The habit 
of mind known as Jingoism always includes a hunger 
for spoil, more particularly land. And a war that 
ends without adding a lump of territory (a swamp 
or a Cesert will do) to the British Empire is 
like an appetite without a dinner. But if, as we 


suggested last week, and as the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer now seems to intend, an indemnity is to be 
demanded from the Transvaal, that excludes the notion 
of annexation. For if we first lay waste and impoverish 
a territory by war for the sake of redressing the financial 
grievances of its inhabitants, then declare it a British 
colony, and then call upon the people we have ruined 
and rescued to pay the expenses of their salvation, we 
shall come to be garded not as champions of 
oppressed peoples but as retail dealers in an expensive 
article which is called freedom, but is really government 
from Downing Street. 

We understand from the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the 11 millions which he has taken 
power to borrow temporarily is to be paid back in one 
or at most two years out of current revenue, enlarged of 
course by additional taxation. Sir Michael has not placed 
an extra penny on the income-tax for the last half of the 
financial year because, if the indirect taxpayer did not join 
in the extra burdens, the direct taxpayer “ would have 
some fair cause of compl: tint.” The height of the income- 
tax however will be no obstacle to its increase. 
On the contrary, it will be “the duty of the income-tax 
payer to take his full share—and I think a very full 
— providing for such additional expenditure in 

common with the other taxpayers of the country.’ 

There is of course no hint as to what are likely to be 
the objects for fresh taxation. The liquor trade will no 
doubi take the main share, and we earnestly hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will pay serious attention to 
the ridiculous system of licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. For the moment most honest citizens will 
acquiesce in the policy of what Sir William Harcourt 
calls “the ten minutes’” Budget, and its author no 
Budget at all, “It is simply a proposal to meet a 
temporary exigency by borrowing.” But it discloses an 
expenditure for the coming year of anything from 125 to 
145 millions. 





A NATIONAL DANGER. 


“THERE is something which needs saying at this 

| moment quite clearly and plainly. It has been 
sud without hesitation and with full responsibility by 
many who differ from our political opinions. They have 
found it necessary to say it. It is still more necessary 
that we who are Liberals should speak certainly upon 
the matter. We refer to the influence of a group of 
speculative financiers upon English politics. It is our 
conviction that these men have dragged us into the 
present war ; it is our conviction that they represent—not 
what is worst in England—but what is not even English 
at all; and it is our conviction that if such a peril be 
not removed from our politics, they may, or rather they 
will bring about disaster to the empire. 

For the first point: these men have dragged us 
into this impolitic and unjust war in which our fellow- 
ctizens in the army have shown such conspicuous 
courage and such admirable tenacity. Is this true ? 
May it not be argued that the effort of the money- 
makers was but a little part of the whole ? Let us see. 

It will not be denied—no historian will deny it 
in the future, and no man who is not hopelessly 
ignorant or wilfully false in his statement denies it 
now—that the group ¢: mmmonly known among us as 
“the Kaffir Circus” have been ardently in favour of 
this war. It will not and cannot be denied that they 
have done all in their power to bring it about ; it will 
not and cannot be denied that the newspapers which 
are their property, the offices in which they have 
power, notably the Stock Exchange, which is their 
immediate centre of action, have been a focus of all the 
agitation. 

Nevertheless mere is a point of view from which 
this may be masa Woe 1 as a mere incident ina cor po eon 
matter, and as @ minor incident at that; and the 
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are only two points of view which a_ rational 
Englishman cin take upon the business. Either the 
commercial clement in the present difficulties is one 
normal to our history and the genius of our race, or 
else it is something new, foreign and inimical to our 
development. 

Now it is easy to see how many men of perfect 
honesty and of the soundest patriotism can incline to 
the first of these two views. We are essentially a 
commercial people. In all commerce there must exist 
an element of speculation, The development of our 
empire has been a development whose principal motive 
was economic, whose principal agent was the English 
merchant, and whose principal guarantee was_ the 
peculiar sobriety of judgment and tenacity of purpose 
which has marked us for 300 years as a trading people. 
It is certainly true that India came out of the 
“Shaking of the Pagoda tree,” and it is true that the 
development of Australasia and the administration of 
Upper Canada sprang from the desire for material wealth, 
Knowing this to be so, it is easy for a man of high 
patriotism and of a clear imagination to see in the 
gang that imperil our future nothing but the regular 
heralds of English progress. Much of that enthu- 
siastic and courageous youth which has fought and died 
already over this quarrel in the past; that pushed 
up laughing into the barren waste ot Bechuanaland, or 
followed with a splendid optimism the bad faith of the 
Jameson Raid ; much of that youth (perhaps all of it) 
was inspired with nobility. To them the dirt of the 
gold-diggers was only an amusing thing, and they 
laughed at what they believed to be merely a rough 
accident on the way to the splendour of empire. They 
are men of our own kind and of our own blood, and 
we who think their optimism to have been blind, or 
their advance misguided, yet recognise in them that 
quality of idealism which makes all such give freely 
their energy, and at last perhaps their lives. 

This generous view is an error. It can be proved 
indubitably to be an error, The financial interest of 
which we are in dread is as far removed from’the old 
scandals and the old successes of England as one thing 
can be from another. And this stands certain from the 
following things. In the old fight for empire the 
merchants actually produced wealth. They created a 
new province for exchange, or they forced the super- 
abundant products of this island upon the foreigners. 
The men of whom we speak have produced nothing. 
Their fortunes are uniquely the product of cunning in 
defrauding other men. They do not import or export, 
they do not weave or spin or forge, they do not even 
control the companies that exploit the mines. They 
merely control the control of these. They are two bad 
degrees removed from the common speculative leech. 
Success or disaster comes equally well to them ; what 
they must have is a continual rising and falling of shares, 
and an early knowledge of—often a complicity in—the 
causes of those rapid fluctuations. For the men who 
actually dug the gold in South Africa this war has meant 
ruin; for our financial masters it has meant yet one 
more batch of fortunes. 

Again, when the empire was being built and 
maintained in the past, there was no careful preparation 
of opinion, A Cabinet, an aristocratic clique, decided 
upon this or that policy. In some cases (as in that of 
Burke) a passionate and sincere man would preach a 
crusade ; in others, a wise and far-seeing statesman 
would plan a stroke, whose morality we may criticise, 
but whose sincere patriotism and full maturity of 
intention we cannot doubt. In the present matter 
there is none of this. It is not to the reasonable 
educated man that appeal has been made; still less 
has our present policy been the matnre policy of a 
statesman. For e ght months we have read day after 
day in certain special organs of continual preparation 
for the war. It might almost be said that in proportion 
as the newspaper involved aimed at a less rational and 
what would once have been a less influential class, in 


that proportion it has poured out its venom and its 
patent untruth. We have had the reward of so much 
deliberate planning in the angry revolt of mob passion, 

There was, again, in the older policies of England a 
dominant power in the great landowning class. Were they 
poor ?—they disdained bribes. Were they wealthy ?— 
they were the more devoted to the State. That 
aristocracy is a very mixed good at the best no Liberal 
will deny; it is in the nature of Liberalism even to 
regard it as an evil ; but it is incomparably better than 
a plutocracy of any kind. It must possess—even if it 
possess them in a corrupted form—the virtues that lie at 
the base of the military character ; it will have self- 
control and dignity and a kind of chivalric hesitation 
when it does wrong, it will have enthusiasm and 
sustained courage when it does good. But a plutocracy 
cannot be better than Medicean at its best ; it can quite 
easily be at its worst the mental disease of a State. 

The old commercial fertunes were proved to be at 
the call of the territorial power. They aped its 
members, under special circumstances they were 
admitted into its ranks. The great squire’s fortune was 
the typical fortune of England ; the richer of the nobler 
houses were a head and shoulders above the individual 
accumulations of commerce. Who will deny that in the 
little space of a generation all this has been reversed ? 
Incomparably our greatest fortunes are in the hands of 
men who will do and say what the worst of the old 
magnates would never have said or done, and whose 
very gestures are only tolerable to their debtors. 

This war may or may not be a little matter of a few 
thousand widows, of a little famine, or of a certain 
number of men lying wounded at night in agony under 
a strange sky. We may before it is over lose some- 
thing more substantial than our good name. If it is 
merely to be a short tragedy well and good. But it is 
certain that a power which has done this can do more. 
It is not English; the security and the greatness— 
certainly the honour of England—is a matter of pro- 
found indifference to this new group of foreigners. An 
evil has been done, and it cannot be remedied ; but it 
behoves us to watch very closely lest a much greater one 
should befall us. If you owe money to your father or 
your brother you are safe, but if you are in the hands of 
a stranger it is your business by every means in your 
power to be rid of him once and for all. So it is with 
the governing class of a nation. 





THE WAR. 


HE realities of war have been painfully impressed 
upon us during the past week. The campaign 

has begun in grim earnest, and the two severe actions 
of the 20th and 21st have claimed a long roll of killed 
and wounded. The Boer plan for opening the cam- 
paign is now clearly revealed. Realising to the full that 
the advanced British positions must be attacked before 
any serious operations could be attempted in Natal, the 
enemy’s leaders, or more probably their German adviser, 
conceived the idea of a great combined movement upon 
Glencoe, involving the co-operation of five columns, 
This combination has signally failed as such, because 
the accurate timing of the march of considerable forces 
scattered over a large area was beyond the powers of the 
Boer commanders. The positions at Ladysmith and 
Glencoe held by the British forces were more than forty 
miles apart. Neither could effectively support the other 
if the connecting railway were cut. It was arranged, 
therefore, to interrupt the railway and to make a conver- 
gent attack upon the British camp between Glencoe and 
Dundee. A column from the East, under Commandant 
Meyer, was toco-operate with another under Commandant 
Erasmus from the north-west, and to be supported by a 
third column from the north under General Joubert. 
At the same time a considerable force under Generals 
Viljoen and Kock, following a road from Newcastle 
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across the Biggarsburg range, was directed upon 


Elandslaagte, a point on the railway fifteen miles north 
of Ladysmith. In addition, a detachment, probably 
from this column, was detailed to destroy the railway 
bridge at Waschbank—ten miles south of Glencoe. 
Such was the plan, which if successful would have 
brought a powerful force down upon Glencoe in front, 
flanks and rear. Although this plan miscarried, it 
entailed two severe actions, followed by the evacuation 
of Glencoe. The column from the east established 
itself during the night of the 19th inst. on a height com- 
manding the Glencoe camp, and its guns opened fire at 
daybreak on the following morning, to be quickly silenced 
by the British artillery. The infantry attack followed, 
upon a position naturally strong and defended by 
good marksmen, armed with excellent magazine rifles. 
History records few more gallant exploits, and the 
British battalions showed their sterling qualities, while 
the artillery, admirably handled, lent powerful assist- 
ance. The column of Commandant Meyer was routed ; 
its guns, wagons and many prisoners were taken, and 
in the pursuit heavy punishment was inflicted. The 
losses, however, were terribly severe, and the officers, 
who led their men without thought of personal safety, 
in accordance with the traditions of the British army, 
fell in disproportionate numbers. Happily no other 
Boer column appeared upon the scene, and the victory 
was complete. On the same day a passenger train from 
Ladysmith found the enemy at Elandslaagte Station, 
but seems to have got through by putting on speed. A 
goods train following was captured, and probably on 
this afternoon the bridge at Waschbank was wrecked. 
At dawn on the 21st, cavalry from Ladysmith, under 
Major-General French, moved towards Elandslaagte, and 
were supported byather troops, partly sent up by railway. 
The Boers were found with two guns posted upon another 
of those strong natural positions which this part of 
Natal abundantly provides. The guns were again 
silenced, and in the afternoon the infantry, consisting of 
one whole battalion and two half-battalions, stormed the 
position with devoted bravery. The Boers fought with 
great determination and again heavy loss fell upon the 
assaulting force, the half-battalion of Gordon High- 
landers having thirteen officers and more than 100 
men killed and wounded. As their men justly said, 
the fighting at Dargai was “child’s-play” compared 
with that at Elandslaagte. Nightfall saved the retreat- 
ing Boers from being all captured or killed; but the 
cavalry rode through them several times, The two 
guns, with prisoners, horses and stores, were taken. 
Again the victory was complete, but it was dearly 
bought, and the lengthening lists of casualties have 
brought lasting sorrow upon many British homes. Two 
of the Boer columns were however broken up, but the 
force at Glencoe, with its numerous wounded housed in 
the town of Dundee, was now completely isolated, 
Large intact Boer forces, which had not yet been 
brought upon the field, threatened the position from the 
north and north-west, and retirement became obviously 
inevitable. And now a veil descended upon the situation 
at Glencoe, and the official statement made in the House 
of Commons on Monday was so vaguely worded that 
rumours of disaster began to circulate. It was clear 
that more was known at the War Office than had been 
told, and nothing was certain except that General Yule, 
on whom the command at Glencoe devolved after Sir 
W. Symons had been mortally wounded on the 2oth 
inst., was falling back. Was the concentration to be at 
Glencoe, leaving the wounded at Dundee, or was a 
further movement contemplated ? Only on Wednesday 
did the public become aware that General Yule had not 
concentrated at Glencoe, but fallen back by a road 
leading south from Dundee and reaching Ladysmith 
by a detour of about fifty miles. This move- 
ment apparently began on Monday, and in the 
evening the whole force had camped on the road 
sixteen miles from Dundee. On the same day, 
Sir George White at Ladysmith heard of the presence 


of the enemy, “ in considerable numbers, in an exceed- 
ingly strong position west of the main road from Lady- 
smith to Dundee,” and was informed that the Glencoe 
force was falling back, expecting to reach a point seven- 
teen miles from Ladysmith on Tuesday. On Tuesday, 
therefore, Sir George White moved out, finding the 
Boers in position west of the road and seven miles from 
Ladysmith. Declining to attack, Sir George White 
drew up his force and confined himself to “ hitting the 
enemy hard enough to prevent his taking action against 
General Yule’s column.” The enemy’s force formed 
a fifth column composed of Free State Boers, whose 
intended function was apparently to intercept the 
British troops in their retirement from Dundee. The 
entire British force of nearly 12,000 men was thus at 
length concentrated at Ladysmith which, but for 
political reasons, would probably have been ordered 
much earlier. The situation which presented unpleasant 
possibilities on Monday has now been restored to a 
sound basis by the skilful management of the British 
commander. More cannot at present be said. As a 
result of the exceedingly complicated operations above 
described, the Boers have been twice heavily defeated 
in well chosen positions, held with a determined bravery 
which Sir George White has generously acknowledged. 
They have shown, as was to be expected, that they are 
no match for British troops, and that in the open field 
they would be at a great disadvantage. They have, 
however, adhered to their traditional tactics, and the 
circumstances were such as to compel attacks neces- 
sarily costly. They have brought their greatest 
strength to bear upon Natal, and until reinforcements 
are forthcoming from the large number of troops now 
at sea, our attitude must be mainly defensive. 


Fas. 





THE RATING OF GROUND VALUES. 


F laws are the straws that indicate the movement of 
the mind and will of society, then society in Great 
Britain has been dismally stagnant during the last three 
or four years. But happily every evil has its compensa- 
tions. When reform is in the air and reformers in power, 
7 sect and every section pushes its demand up to 
the furthest limit of its extremest tenet. 

When reactionaries have reigned for a little while, 
sincere enthusiasts and practicai idealists begin to think 
of co-operation and compromise. Why not reduce 
drunkenness if we cannot extinguish drink, why not 
amend the Poor Law if we cannot redistribute wealth, 
why not rate ground values even though we cannot 
perfect the land-laws at a single stroke? In truth, it is 
in years of despair and disgust that projects bearing the 
stamp of feasibility are coined and brought into a sort 
of experimental circulation. The public mind, con- 
servative, but still open to conviction, gradually appre- 
ciates the convenience of the proposed coin ; and at last 
a great measure is carried by an irresistible wave of 
public opinion, 

For many years, certainly ever since “three acres 
and a cow” clashed with Home Rule, land law reform 
has been almost at a standstill in Great Britain. The 
single tax, Free Trade in land, nationalisation, munici- 
palisation: each has had its little squad of devoted 
interpreters and prophets. It is only during the last 


twelve months that the rating of ground valucs ha 
come to be generally recognised as the next great st 

to be taken. And now at ‘length we have all the pro- 
gressive groups advancing towardsacommonend. The 


absurd anomaly that exempts the owner from rates 
which permanently enhance the value of land is at last 
beginning to startle the municipal ratepayer. The 
occupier who pays the rates finds that rents rise with 
rates and that he suffers, as the owner benefits, from 
both. At the same time a rising standard of comfort 
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and civilisation demands fresh sources of local revenue. 
Hence aspecial interest attaches to the great conference 
of delegates held last week in the Glasgow Trades Hall. 
In all 112 local authorities (English and Scotch) were 
represented by 216 delegates; and 341 delegates from 
co-operative societies, political associations, and trades 
councils also attended. 

That there were visionaries who think that a 
ground rate will solve the labour problem and create 
an industrial paradise goes without saying. The 
encouraging fact is that these gentlemen were found 
acting with extremists who accept the proposal as a 
mere instalment and moderates who regard it simply as 
a wise, equitable and much needed adjustment of local 
finance. We need not be alarmed or fluttered by the 
extravagant Utopias sometimes promulgated. — For 
example, “whereas an income tax cannot get men 
employed who are unemployed and cannot get the slum 
dweller better conditions than he has to-day, yet the 
taxation of land values can do all these things.” We 
quote from a Scottish delegate. Such optimism is rare 
and rather refreshing. It must have astonished the 
unimaginative Englishmen who had been sent to 
grumble for the great towns of Lancashire and York- 
shire. Butonthe whole the proceedings were practical, 
and on practical points the delegates were united; and 
the resolution moved by Councillor Whitticld, ot Devon- 
port, was carried unanimously. It ran as follows :—" That 
to secure a just and equitable system of taxation it is neces- 
sary (a) that a separate valuation should be made of 
land, apart from improvements, and (b) that a direct tax 
should be placed on the values of land thus assessed.” 
It is to be hoped that the proceedings at Glasgow, like 
those at the Westminster Palace Hotel a few months 
ago, will be printed and widely circulated. Many ot 
the speeches were able as well as to the point ; and they 
supply exactly that variety of local condition that is 
required to prove and illustrate the practical value to be 
derived from a reform in principle unassailable. At the 
same time, we do not wonder that public orators try to 
avoid a subject not in itself sensational, and for the 
adequate discussion of which patient investigation of 
our land law and rating law (as well as a broad grasp 
of economic principles) is required, 





OXFORD MEMORIES. 
X.—Last Worpbs About UNDERGRADUATES. 


CONTINUE to receive interesting letters from fidi 
equates correcting, criticising, supplementing my 
Oxford gossip. One writes that the culprit who floored 
the porter was Weatherby, a fast scholar of Balliol ; and 
adds a curious fact. Thrown and hurt one day in 
charging a turnpike-gate, he was unable to bring tor- 
ward at the Union a motion on Thackeray standing in 
his name. Henry Smith, a rare and reluctant speaker, 
undertook it for him, and delivered one of the most 
delightful speeches ever heard in that little Senate. A 
second correspondent reminds me of another erratic 
Balliol genius, Lancaster, who, for playfully fastening up 
and painting a tutor’s oak was summoned before a 
Common-room meeting to receive sentence. Here is 
the scene as rendered by a forgotten wit :— 
“ Incipit * Finks.’ 
And first out spake ‘ the Master,’ ‘The young man must go down, 
And when a twelvemonth has clapsed he may resume his gown.’ 
Lake sequitur, 
And the serpent’'s brow was calm, and the serpent’s voice was low ; 
‘I'm sorry Mr. Lancaster, but really you must go. 
The tact has come so clearly before the Tutor’s knowledge, 
And if we once pass over this, what rules can bind the College 7’ 
Lancaster respondet. 

Then out spake Harry Lancaster, that man of iron pate, 
*I know, ye Dons, I must have gone a mucker soon or late ; 
But this I say, and swear it too, without or cheek or funk, 
The Tutor may have been screwed up, I'm if J was drunk.’ 





Exit Lancaster. 
He left to Mrs. Goddard the packing of his togs, 
He paid no ticks, with chums exchanged no farewell dialogues ; 
But in a fury flinging down his academic cap and gown, 
And striding madly through the town, rushed—headlong—to the 


dogs !” 


I refrain from quoting the more recent and well-known 
lines on Master and Fellows. It is curious, though, that 
there are three different readings of the verse on Jowett, 
each vouched for as correct. 1 do not think it has ever 
been observed that the stanza is plagiarised from a 
saying of Madame de Stael:—‘ Monsieur, je comprends 
lout ce qui mérite d’étre compris ; ce que je ne compreinds 
mest rien.” Much the same thing is said, more pun- 
gently, in a German epigram :— 
Gott weiss viel ; 
Doch mehr der Herr Professor : 


Gott weiss alles ! 


Doch cr — alles besser. 

A third commentator, writing affectionately about Frank 
Buckland, asks if I remember J. G. Wood as an under- 
graduate. “I knew him well, Horatio.” He was 
Frank’s contemporary; aequaintances I think they were 
not. He was a Bible clerk of Merton, of the class 
typified in ‘Tom Brown’s Hardy, one of two pariahs in 
the college, who pricked chapel attendance and said 
grace, knowing no one, living alone, dining in Hall alone 
on the remnants sent down trom the high table. [used 
to go with him down the river in the long vacation, with 
gun, fishing rod, collecting net. He was a redoubtable 
athlete, champion of the St. Clement’s gymnasium, for 
Maclaren’s rooms were not then built, though he had 
come to Oxford, succeeding little Angelo, who taught 
fencing to the previous generation. Wood was skilled 
and imperturbable at singlestick, and a first-rate boxer. 
I saw him once put on the gloves with Maclaren at 
Parsons’ Pleasure when both were stripped for a bathe, 
hitting Mac. in the face during the first round, and 
receiving the good-natured professional’s warm con- 
gratulations. Large-boned and muscular, he had 
a small, facile, lady-like hand; was a dexterous 
anatomist, many of his dissections being still in the 
Museum; mounted skilfully for the microscope, manu- 
factured for himself electrical and optical appa- 
ratus, took calotypes, as photographs were called betore 
the collodion process was invented, drew spirited 
caricatures. He was not then, if ever, a scientific 
naturalist ; he picked up knowledge as he went on and 
cleverly made the most of it; and his authorship was 
due to accident. He was intimate with Buckley, a 
Christ Church chaplain, who did cribs for Routledge ; 
the publisher asked him to recommend a man who 
could produce for moderate payment a po, ular work on 
Natural History, and Buckley named Wood. He 
accepted, and came to me for suggestions, which I gave 
rather inventively. The bull terrier “ Crab” who 
figures in his first book was mine ; some of his recorded 
feats, with other surprising incidents, one in particular 
of a pointer standing at a pig, were what Bassanio calls 
“ pure idleness.” But the little book had a great sale, 
was followed by Common Objects of ithe Country, and led 
to a long series of more pretentious works. He was 
ordained to the curacy of St. Thomas, then, under 
“Tom” Chamberlain ot Christ Church, the most ritual- 
istic of Oxford temples: in doubt to the last moment 
whether he was to serve under Chamberlain or under a 
Low Church friend of Ben Symons, he bid the tailor 
leave his clerical waistcoat uncompleted, that it might 
be open or M.B. according to his rector’s tenets. He 
made no mark as a clergyman, his vocation lay in 
writing and in lecturing. Plain in features and rough 
in dress—men called him the “ Common Object ”—and 
with a somewhat indistinct voice, he was yet on the 
platiorm extraordinarily popular, fascinating, by his 
anecdotic itch, as Peter Pindar calls it, and his skill in 
blackboard drawing, not certainly scientific or highly 
cultivated hearers, but the half-educated intelligence of 
a middle-class or schoolboy audience. He died literally 
in harness, struck down on a lecturing tour, 
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My undergraduate reminiscences must stop short 
with the early fifties, at the line of cleavage between the 
Old and New Oxford Comedy. They include mad 
Harry Wilkins of Merton, Manumitter of Daubeny’s 
apes (Oxford Memories, V.), who once, an M.A. and 
Fellow of his college, in broad daylight and full term, 
led a mob of rowdy Christchurch undergraduates in a 
duck hunt at the Long Bridges. He came up from 
Harrow in 1840 with a Gregory Exhibition and high 
scholarly repute, but with incipient deafness, which 
increased as years went on. I remember his examina- 
tion im the school, his inability to hear questions, his 
torrential answers when they reached him, No doubt 
his deafness was calculated; Liddell, one of the 
examiners, remarked that the way to make Mr, Wilkins 
hear was to question him on subjects which he knew ; 
but there was no question about his first. He was an 
eloquent talker, used to sit kicking his legs on a table, 
pouring out to a crowd of listeners classically poised 
sentences like extracts from a review. His life’s occu- 
pation was writing school-books, by which he made 
large sums ;_ his unrealised ambition was to become 
a nobleman’s chaplain, as the next best thing to 
being a nobleman: “ My dear fellow, think what it 
would be to be a Marquis—a Marquis ! my dear fellow.” 
He was a bon vivant, declined into a fat Phzeacian, 
abrogated his Orders, and latterly did nothing. A very 
different man was Herbert Coleridge, whose double-first 
in 1852 marked nearly if not quite the close of the old 
Great-go examinations. The :most brilliant Etonian of 
his day, Neweastle Scholar, and winning the Balliol 
while still in the Sixth Form, he was unappreciated in a 
school where athletic eminence was the sole title to dis- 
tinction ; at Oxford he found and enjoyed a higher, more 
congeniallevel, Hisrichly endowed and beautiful mother, 
Sara Coleridge, “ last of the three, though eldest born ” 
in Wordsworth’s Triad, theologian, scholar, poetess, her 
father’s spiritual child in philosophy, learning, genius, 
yet feminine in grace and sweetness, in domestic tender- 
ness and self-sacrifice, died just before his Class was 
known. She had read with him, his Greek books espe- 
cially, throughout his school and college career. He 
used to acknowledge, it was said, that while he beat her 
latterly in trained scholarship, she was always his superior 
in vigour of phrasing and in delicate verbal felicities. 
He never took his degree : by an absurd rule then pre- 
valent—now, I am told, extinct—men taking the B.A. 
with £300 a year of their own, ranked as “ Grand Com- 
pounders,” and, bedizened in scarlet gown—Cox’s 
tulips they were called—paid £100 in fees to old 
Valentine Cox, the Esquire Bedel ; and this Coleridge 
would not do. He turned his attention to Philology, 
inducing the Philological Society to announce a new 
English dictionary on a vast scale, to be compiled with 
aid from volunteers throughout the country, and edited 
by himself. I was one of his humble coadjutors, and 
preserve many letters which he wrote to me as the 
work went on. With his death the enterprise fluttered 
broken-winged and fell, to be revived in our own time 
by Dr. Murray. He died in 1861, only thirty years old, 
Throughout a prolonged and distressing illness he 
laboured steadily and cheerfully; beside him at his 
death lay an unfinished review of Dasent’s Burnt 
Njal, which had employed him almost to the last; like 
another heroic student, T. R. Green, “ he died learning.” 
Eighteen months before the end it was announced to 
him that recovery was hopeless. “Then,” said he, “I 
must begin Sanskrit to-morrow.” 

One old acquaintance more shall close my list, who, 
like the last, died mul/tis flebilis before his time, Tom 
Faussett of Corpus. He held a close scholarship, con- 
fined to the county of Oxford. There was only one 
candidate besides, but as the senior boy at Winchester 
he was formidable. I remember Faussett’s glee when 
he withdrew, preferring unwisely to take his chance of 
New College. Unwisely—because while New College 
was decadent, Corpus was a rising college. Amongst 
its scholars were H. Furneaux, widely known as editor 


of Tacitus, Philip Sclater the ornithologist, who used at 
his breakfast parties to open and explain drawers full 
of stuffed birds, poor Charles Blackstone, winner of the 
Newdigate and eloquent speaker at the Union, who was 
found dead in his rooms from an accidentally selt- 
inflicted pistol-shot ; the younger Conington, Blaydes, 
brother to Calverley ; William Ogle, now the well-known 
London physician, said to have circumvented the Statute 
compelling Fellows to assume the white tie by taking 
Deacon’s Orders, and then going out in Medicine. 
Faussett was great in epigram and parody ; long after- 
wards, When a diocesan official, he used to delight his 
brethren by sending out his summonses in facetious 
medieval Latin. 1 one day heard recited verses from a 
topical imitation of Gray’s “ Elegy” ascribed to him, 
Ten years afterwards, meeting him in Oxford, I asked 
him tor it. “I don’t think a copy is extant,” he wrote 
to me; “I never even knew that F. had heard of it; 
but that it should have reached you, and still more 
remained in your memory, is to me wonderful. I have 
done my best to remember it.” I translate it with 
omissions :— 
“ Collections o’er—the knell of closing term, 
The lower herd speed off with eager glee. 
The Dons too homeward trail their steps sedate, 
And leave the College to the scouts and me. 
Now fades the last portmanteau on my view, 
And o’er the Quad a solemn stillness looms ; 
Save where young Furneaux coaching still resides, 
And mumbling pupils throng his distant rooms. 
Save that from yonder gloom-encircled lodge, 
The porter’s boy doth to the porter moan 
Of such as issuing from the ancient gate 
Forget the usual terminal halfcrown. 
Within that number two, that one pair left, 
Where heaves the wall with countless gold-framed views, 
All in his snug armchair in silence set, 
Your humble correspondent takes his snooze. 
For him no more the social breakfast waits, 
Nor smiling Sankey boils the midnight brew, 
No mirthful Wadham scatters cheer around, 
No Blaydes applauds the long-divided crew. 
Ah! let not Christchurch mock their simple life, 
Their homelier joys and less expensive cares, 
Nor Merton gaze with a disdainful smile 
On fun too intellectual to be theirs. 
The glare of bran new pinks, the pomp of teams, 
The tuft-hunter’s success, the gambler’s luck, 
Alike upon a slippery basis stand ; 
A course too rapid endeth in a ‘ muck.’ 
Yet know in this our quict spot have lived 
Hearts close united by atfection’s tie, 
Wit that might shine in Courts as well as Quads, 
And social virtues with which few can vie. 
Their names, their deeds, writ in tradition’s page, 
Shall sound cternized by her Muse’s lyre, 
Freshmen to come the fond record shall trace, 
Rejoice in youth, like them, like them in age aspire.” 


NESTOR. 


FROM ABROAD. 


CONFERENCE OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY IN HANOVER. 


HERE was once a time when the Social Demo- 
cratic party in Germany was regarded by us 
Germans and by the outside world as a power which 
would bring about a deep change in our political future. 
It was thought by the French that at some future date 
they would have to thank the German Social Democratic 
party for a revenge of Sedan, and Count Caprivi, the 
successor of Prince Bismarck, declared in a public 
meeting of the Reichstag that he judged all his policy 
according to its reaction on Social Democracy. Add 
to this the important successes achieved by the 
party in the elections for the Reichstag, and it is clear 
that the estimate held by these extremists as to their 
own importance must have been even as great as the 
apprehensions of all the antagonists of the tollowers ot 
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Marx and Lassalle. These apprehensions make it com- 
prehensible that a powerful and resourceful individuality, 
like that of Prince Bismarck, should try to forcibly 
suppress the party by legislation. 

At first there was only a small party of Liberals 
who regarded the hopes of the Social Democrats as 
chimerical and the fears of their opponents as 
exaggerated. These Liberals had faith in the health and 
the strength of the modern State, and they were con- 
vineced that by a sensible political treatment the Social 
Democratic movement would gradually lose its revo- 
lutionary character. These Liberals remembered the 
English experience of the thirties and forties, and they 
opposed with all their energy the legislative restrictions 
ot Prince Bismarck. The result soon followed. The 
restrictions came to an end under Count Caprivi. But 
at the same time there were anxious spirits even among 
the Liberal party, who awaited the wider issue with 
some anxiety. 

It would be too sanguine a statement to say that 
to-day any final result has yet been arrived at with 
reference to Social Democracy. But since the abolition 
ot legislative restrictions Social Democracy has materially 
developed, and the conference of the party in Hanover 
which is just over is a new step in the ascent from 
Utopia to reality—from playing with revolution to 
useful co-operation with the existing Government for 
the benefit of all, and especially of the working classes. 
The revolutionary Social Democrats are gradually 
developing into a Radical workmen's party, and the 
change is to the advantage of the State and of the work- 
men. The conference in Hanover was significant as 
showing this development. 

The details of the discussion cannot interest English 
readers, and I will therefore only explain one important 
point. The position of the revolutionary Social Demo- 
cratic party with us was as follows. All reforms which the 
modern State willingly or even compulsorily undertakes 
are valueless in connection with the attainment of the 
object which the Social Democratic party has in view. 
Original political sin is so deeply ingrained in every 
member of a modern State that only the radical cure of 
a complete overthrow can lead to health. The great 
question was, how this overthrow should be brought 
about. In its youth Social Democracy had the idea 
that it would grow and grow, until one day it would 
be so strong that from the barricades it would be able 
to get the command of the modern State with little 
trouble. This dream vanished ; the impregnable solidity 
of the fortress of our State was so apparent that such 
a result was not to be expected in our time, and another 
view now came to the fore. Not revolution, but evolu- 
tion, became the watchword, and this doctrine was 
supported by the preaching of the Socialist Pope, Marx, 
and of his prophet Engels. They declared that the rich 
would grow always richer and the poor poorer, and that 
the number of the poor would continue to grow greater, 
until it had increased so enormously as to be able, at the 
end of this economic revolution, to completely extermi- 
nate the few remaining rich. The bloody revolution, 
fought with stones and scythes and pitchforks, had 
developed into the bloodless economic evolution, and 
the goal was deemed so near that the most eloquent and 
impassioned of our Social Democratic leaders, the 
talented deputy Bebel, prophesied for this very century 
the great upheaval of modern society, and, according to 
him, the millennium of Social Democracy. 

Even this prophecy has now proved to be a 
delusion, and at the Conference at Hanover the most 
serious discussions were those which turned on the 
question whether it is at all true that society is in the 
advanced state of development which the diagnosis of 
Marx and Engels implied. At least it is as clear as day 
that the economic disease is not going to disappear so 
soon as Bebel promised. But is the disease serious 
at all? And can we hope that it will have brought its 
devastating work to a head in our time? Bebel holds 
fast to this belief ; but the most important living theorist 


of the party, Bernstein, has opposed him. His opinion, 
based on extensive study, is that the pauperising of 
society is steadily but slowly going on, and that there- 
fore the prospect of the economic revolution which is 
to be the consummation of Social Democracy fades into 
the misty distance. The consequence of the Bernstein 
theory naturally is, that Social Democracy must employ 
itself more and more with the needs of its time, with 
reforms of modern society which are attainable to-day 
and to-morrow, as the Social Democratic paradise is 
still out of reach, 

These opposing elements came into violent collision 
at Hanover. Bebel had a large following, but Bernstein, 
who was not himself present, also found strong and 
numerous supporters. The result was that neither side 
had a brilliant victory ; bitter speeches were made on 
both sides, and at last a resolution was found which 
both sides were ready to accept. No definite conclusion 
was arrived at, but it is clear to-day that in the Social 
Democratic party there is a very powerful group 
who are content to let the Utopian scheme go, and 
would provide a scheme of legislative reform for the 
workmen, in which the Liberals are also anxious to 
co-operate. 

One of the leaders of English Socialists made the 
following remark to a German visitor: “ The. Social 
Democratic ideal has become for us an idol, which is a 
household god certainly, but one that is only unveiled on 
holidays. We hold fast to our ideal, and remind our- 
selves of it on feast days ; but on working days we serve 
the existing Government just as it is, and try our best 
to improve the fate of our poorer fellow-creatures.” 
German Social Democracy is also gradually coming 
round to this healthy phase of development, to the 
great benefit of our country; but it is a satisfaction to 
the Liberals to think that they made such advantageous 
progress possible by opposing Bismarck’s legislative 
restrictions until they were abolished, and thereby 
clearing the field for Social Democracy to develop 
through free expression of opinion, 

PauL NATHAN, 





A PROJECTED PREFACE TO THE THIRD 
EDITION OF A DUTCH NOVEL.* 


N author who reasons with his critics evidently 
wastes his time; there are occasions, however, 
which make the disagreeable task of explaining himselt 
a moral duty. The twenty-two appreciations of my 
novel De Oude Weg that have so far been pointed out to 
me in the periodicals of our country, widely as they 
differ in tendency and conclusions, have this in common 
that one and all begin by deploring my determination 
to “ poison the souls of young and innocent readers ” by 
offering them “ lurid and cynical pictures,” “ the example 
of detestable characters,” and “the spectacle of suc- 
cessful villainy and remorseless vice.” Since I value 
my reputation as an honest man a thousand times 
higher than my reputation asa man of talent, I desire 
to correct these disobliging reflexions at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Well, I will begin by admitting that there are several 
things in the work which are conceivably dangerous for 
“young and innocent persons”—that is to say, all 
children and most women—to read. For example, 
there are the infidelities of Jan van Backhuysen’s wife, 
the description of a Kermesse in a Frisian village, the 
wicked but not unhappy career of Hendrik Lazarus, the 
suicide of Marianne, &c. Does this admission surprise 
you? I will go further and declare that, if I had 
willingly encouraged “ young and innocent” persons to 





* The great Dutch writer informs us that his publishers 
refused to allow this Preface to appear. The novel De Oude Weg 
has now reached its cighty-ninth Thousand! An English version 
has been suppressed. 
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read a work which contains such improprieties, I should 
have earned the opprobrious epithets usually reserved 
(as I am informed) for political adversaries, 

Ah! you expected perhaps that I should defend 
myself otherwise. You expected me to tell you that 
“To the pure all things are pure,” or to argue that 
the love of truth is the serious writer’s sole pre- 
occupation, and that the revelation of the truth is the 
surest step towards moral reform. No, gentlemen, no; 
I am no more a moral reformer than I am a porno- 
grapher. If my writings had the effect of reforming 
society, I should not be sorry: if they have no such 
effect, I am not surprised. But once more, I under- 
stand perfectly that this novel, supposing young women 
and young people generally got hold of it, would be more 
likely to do them harm than good, 

But I did not intend it for them ! 


Yes, lL ought to have foreseen that it would tumble 
into their hands. I ought to have bethought me that 
parents and others having the charge of young people 
no longer keep so strict a watch over their boys’ and 
girls’ choice of reading as they used to do some years 
ago, and that the most numerous readers of fiction and 
even the most assiduous spectators of plays are now 
young marriageable women ; the very expression “ light 
literature” should have reminded me that fiction is a 
toy, and that the manufacture of dangerous toys is a 
crime against society. I should have borne in mind the 
pitiful confidences of my friend, Hilarius G , who, 
while he lived, as he had a numerous acquaintance and 
nothing in the world to do but to read novels and go to 
the play, was literary and dramatic taster to several 
respectable families. An honorary and precarious post ! 
I can hear him complaining now of the treatment he 
sometimes got in return for bearing this heavy respon- 
sibility. ‘It’s no easy matter,” he would say, “to avoid 
shocking the old people and boring the young ones, when 
inquisitive modern girls ask me to recommend them 
interesting works of fiction, and their parents rely on my 
discretion to inform them what performances they may 
safely take places for. Titles are so misleading, and I 
can’t go everywhere. And sometimes I get sleepy and 
leave after two acts with the pleasantest impression ; 
and families to whom I mention the comedy stay till the 
very end, and, ten to one, come in for something dis- 
agreeable. That play translated from the English now, 
Vrouw H, van North Bank—innocent name—suggests 
nothing! and the first two acts, perfectly idyllic! 
But you know the end. . . . .” Yes, I should have 
recollected my poor friend’s experience when I 
published my novel. 

I say again (or did I say so ?), I intended De Oude 
Weg for adults and principally for men, if indeed I had 
any particular public in my mind at all. Unluckily it 
would have been impossible to make this plain on the 
title-page. We have no word which distinguishes the 
novel, as a form of literature, from the novel as a play- 
thing, or as a pretext for social or religious theses or 
for carrying on under a reputable name a_ lucrative 
traffic in obscenity. So I simply wrote :— 

DE OUDE WEG, 
A NOVEL, 
under the illusion that it was enough not to have written 
DE OUDE WEG, 
A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF MANNERS ; 





or— 
DE OUDE WEG 
(roman grivois) ; 
or again— 


DE OUDE WEG, 
A Story FOR GIRLS, 
in order that my purpose might be understood. 

And if I had inserted a warning on the fly-leaf, that 
“the Author declines all responsibility for the effect this 
work of fiction may have on the minds or conduct of 
inexperienced readers,’ 


’ 


my publisher would certainly 


have proposed to revise our contract. What could I 
have done ? 

I proposed at the outset to defend my character and 
my intentions. I shall not feel obliged to support with 
arguments my conception of the novel (and with fiction 
I associate drama) as a form of literature appealing 
especially to those who are capable of purely artistic 
emotion. But I should like to show that fidelity to that 
conception is at least utterly incompatible with the 
voluntary corruption of “ young and innocent readers.” 
The capacity for purely artistic emotion—for being 
exalted by an effort of the imaginative intelligence—is 
rare with adults, rarer with children ; rare enough with 
men, but rarer still with women. Women are, with a 
good many exceptions, generally unable to dissociate a 
creator from his creatures ; they confound the universal 
sympathy, or rather, the intelligent curiosity which the 
novelist may extend to depraved as well as to exemplary 
human beings with moral approbation ; practical above 
all else, they take every instance as an example to follow 
or to avoid, and mistake a work of imagination for a 
guide to conduct. They seldom have much intellectual 
curiosity, but they grow aware that their experience is 
restricted, and they are eager to increase it vicariously. 
It is foolish to call this curiosity morbid ; it is the most 
natural thing in the world. But its gratification is 
dangerous. For that reason plays and novels which 
preach sound moral doctrine, or which are simply 
unimpressive, are those that normal women prefer, and 
that normal women (and children) should be encouraged 
to read and to see performed. 

But if women and children are the most numerous 
class of novel readers, and perhaps of play-goers in our 
country (not to speak of countries less conservative), it 
will follow that the type of “light literature" I have 
indicated must come to be regarded as the normal type, 
and the only alternative to the conception of novels and 
plays as pastimes or sermons will be that of plays and 
novels as deliberate efforts to corrupt society by shocking 
or seducing the young and innocent. Does not this 
explain the attitude of my critics ? 

No; fiction at least has not yet won its literary 
franchise. It still stands, in many countries, on the 
borderland between art, frivolous distraction, social 
science and theology! Those who have another ideal 
are misunderstood, for the word fiction means something 
different to them from what it means to the majority, 
and they can use no other, They would never be 
allowed to be perfectly honest—to announce that their 
creations, as they were independent of all desire to 
edify, to instruct, or merely to distract, are very possibly 
unfit reading for those who read novels with a view to 
improving their characters or their education, for the 
sake of gratifying their curiosity, or in order to pass 
the time. The best they can hope for {s an opportunity, 
after a commercial success due largely to such humiliating 
misconceptions, of answering ineffectually, but in 
language clear enough to satisfy their conscience, such 
odious insinuations as have been made against my work 
and my aims. 


(From the Dutch of) ANDREAS WYNAND. 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE TRANSVAAL, 
(From our South African Correspondent.) 


This letter was written immediately before the outbreak of 
hostilities, but subsequent events have not materially affected its 
conclusions. 

Johannesburg, September, 1599. 


| agg te larger, vaguer motives may be influ- 
encing the politicans and the business men who 
are driving towards war with the South African 
Republics, whether the talk be of suzerainty, the 
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necessity of counteracting a Dutch conspiracy or what 
not, the ostensible cause of strife is the Outlanders’ 
grievances. Now any sober-minded man who has 
taken with him that Blue-book which is the charter of 
grievances and has visited Johannesburg in order to 
verify the grievances will be shocked by the perverse 
ingenuity which has gone into the fabrication of this 
case. He will discover that those particular grievances 
which have most powerfully moved the mind of the 
British public and led them to sanction coercion as the 
instrument of immediate redress, are utterly devoid of 
substance. The reason why we stand to-day upon the 
brink of war is that England is persuaded that a system 
of such brutal oppression and injustice has reigned in 
Johannesburg, that British subjects had not ordinary 
security of life and property. 

Now this belief is founded upon a wilful and 
wicked perversion of plain facts. The police terror- 
ism, denial of ordinary justice, dangerous disorder 
of the streets, deprivation of liberty of speech and 
meeting, and the other urgent factors of the situation have 
not existed in Johannesburg, they have simply been 
invented to impress the credulous British public. There 
has been plenty of discontent and some real grievances in 
Johannesburg, but none of the malcontents has the 
audacity to tell South Africans that he cannot go about 
the public streets by day or by night in perfect security, 
or that he is liable to have his domestic hearth invaded 
at any time by a gang of brutal and corrupt “ zarps,” or 
that he is otherwise prevented from saying and doing 
what he likes in Johannesburg. Every one who has 
lived in that golden city is perfectly aware that liberty, 
not to say license of speech and action, has prevailed to 
an extent unknown in any other city of the civilised 
world. This talk about “ helotry ” and “ the intolerable 
burdens of the Outlanders” deceived no one in Johan- 
nesburg : it was simply part of the jargon by which a 
clique of politicians handling the press operated upon 
the British Government and public opinion for their 
own purposes. The Edgar case, the Cape Boys, the 
Applebee murder, and the other incidents which 
gave colour and sensation to the Blue-book have 
been used most unscrupulously to suggest a state 
of affairs in which undiscovered or publicly protected 
crime and gross abuses of official power are normal and 
pervasive factors. Now no warrant exists for such 
interpretation. Crime occurs here as elsewhere: police 
brutality, occasional miscarriages of justice happen in 
the best regulated European cities. There is no reason 
to suppose Johannesburg has been worse than other 
places in these matters. Scores of people whom I have 
closely questioned inform me they have lived many years 
in Johannesburg, moving about freely at all hours, and 
have never got into any trouble or been molested by the 
police ; the condition of the streets even at a time of 
public excitement like the present is far more orderly 
than that of large districts of London. The “women and 
children,” whom Jameson and his marauders put for- 
ward as the pretext for their raid, lived without fear until 
the alarms of the last few weeks drove them to Durban 
or to Capetown. 

At the present time Johannesburg is indeed in a 
pitiable plight: business is dead, halt the houses are 
empty, prices of food are raised almost to famine 
height, the remaining Outlanders are kept in constant 
panic, and commercial ruin stares them in the face. But 
the “intolerable burden ” of these real and pressing 
grievances is imposed, not by the Boers, but by those 
champions of the Outlander cause, most of whom, 
taking time by the forelock and abandoning the post of 
danger, repose in the colonies, and from their com- 
fortable quarters urge on British invaders to consum- 
mate the plan of conquest which they have devised. 
There are grave defects in the Government of the 
Transvaal: the limitation of the franchise, which has 
virtually excluded from legislation and administration 
large numbers of intelligent and honest cettlers, is 
incapable of serious defence ; corruption and vicious 


finance have grievously impaired the public services ; 
monopolies, concessions, and ill-executed laws press 
heavily upon the development of the new industries. 
Some of these evils are in a peculiar and legitimate 
sense Outlander grievances, while others are better 
regarded as general diseases of the body politic, 
injurious alike to Boer and Outlander. The strange con- 
junction of circumstances which has_ placed a large 
heterogeneous population of restless and energetic 
money-makers in a country conquered, possessed and 
governed by a people who are by special sifting and 
selection least receptive of modern industrial and poli- 
tical ideas, has brought about by historical necessity the 
present imbroglio. What is the just and reasonable 
solution? Sir Alfred Milner showed the instinct of 
true statesmanship when at Bloemfontein, and after- 
wards in still clearer tones at Capetown, he insisted that 
the one reasonable and peaceful solution consisted in 
securing an adequate franchise and representation for 
the Outlander, and then leaving him with this weapon 
to redress his other concrete grievances by constitu- 
tional methods. “ The whole point of my Bloemfontein 
proposal,” he telegraphs on July 14th, “was to put 
Outlanders in a position to fight their own battles and 
so to avoid necessity for pressing for redress of concrete 
grievances.” Adherence to this sound policy would have 
secured peace and progress. Reluctantly, but not slowly, 
Kruger and his Government were making the required 
concessions. From nine years they had come to seven, 
and had already shown their willingness to give the 
representation Sir Alfred Milner demanded. From 
«ven years they would have even descended to 
five, provided that the British Government would have 
pledged themselves to the spirit of Sir Alfred Milner's 
policy at Bloemfontein. Members of the Government 
at Pretoria assured me that a five years’ franchise could 
be secured that would be clear and _ satisfactory in 
working, free from the express conditions under which it 
was offered in the note of September 2nd, provided only 
that finality of British interference in the internal policy 
of the Transvaal were guaranteed. The real and sole 
object of the clumsily formulated conditions which the 
Transvaal attached to its counter proposal of a five years’ 
franchise was to obtain that immunity from further 
interference which Sir Alfred Milner expressly advo- 
cated in his earlier speeches and despatches. It is an 
open secret that Mr. Fischer and Mr. Hofmeyr were 
prepared to go to Pretoria and obtain Kruger’s consent 
to a five years’ franchise, if the British Government 
would pledge itself either to abstain from further inter- 
ference or to submit all outstanding issues to arbitration. 
The reason why we stand now upon the very brink of 
war is that England, and apparently with the consent 
and at the instigation of Sir Alfred Milner, abandoned 
the limited demands of Bloemfontein as soon as there 
was a reasonable prolybility of their acceptance. If, at 
Bloemfontein and after, it was held safe and wise to leave 
the Uitlanders with an adequate franchise and representa- 
tion, toredress gradually their own grievances, why not 
now? AsI write war seems imminent and inevitable. If it 
takes place English Liberals should at least demand 
from the British Government an explanation of the 
reasons which led them, on the one hand, to withdraw 
the offer of a joint inquiry into the seven years’ franchise 
after it had, without any reprehensible delay, been 
accepted by the Transvaal ; on the other hand, to insist 
upon an immediate unconstitutional settlement of those 
very issues which at Bloemfontein were to be left to a 
gradual constitutional settlement by the instrumentality 
of the franchise. 

The simple and pathetic summary of the Boer 
interpretation of events is contained in the oft-repeated 
phrase, “So you see they want my country.” The 
British Government expressly repudiates such intention. 
Let its actions square with these professions. 


H. 
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FINANCE—PRESENT AND FUTURE, 
III, 
MAGNUM VECTIGAL EST PARSIMONIA. 


“ Economy is a good substitute for taxes.” 


OTAL Imperial expenditure of the United King- 
dom adjusted by deduction of extra receipts and 
classified according to Return No. 309 :— 
SBOD scesccrses sssseeseeeeeeeees 74,147,000 
IDOL sccsseceseesseesceesceseeee 75,QO1,000 
TSQ2 ..cccccseceeeeeceeeeseeseee 78,058,000 


1893 «+++. seeceseccceseceseesees 70,272,000 
LSQ4 veeeee sesececeseceseseesses 78,924,000 
ISS, -ceeeeeee sesessseeeeseeseee 81,785,000 
ISQO ccccccsccceeceeeesceeeeeses 85,701,000 
10Q7 cseseeeseseeseeseeeeeeeesee 88,619,000 
1805 «2.0. tetseeeeeseeeeeeeesee 89,678,000 
TBQO cocccccceee eeeeee seeseeesee Q4,115,000 





Some there are who will say: “ True, these figures 
are amazing; but a large and growing expenditure is 
fully justied by the expansion of social wants.” And 
indeed nothing is more true, nothing more encouraging, 
than an expansion of the public demands. It is the 
sign and expression of a rising standard of comfort. 
But unfortunately at the same time nothing is more true 
and nothing more discouraging than the failure of the 
Imperial authority to meet those demands. 

The time for what we may call an experimental social 
outlay is undoubtedly a time of national prosperity, such 
as we have witnessed during the last four years. In 
that period the total Imperial revenue has increased 
from £94,083,000 to £108,336,000. Thus the Govern- 
ment had for the last financial year a sum of fourteen 
millions to play with over and above that which it 
received in the year it entered office. We may usefully 
look at their additional resources for each year since 
1895, remembering that a very large proportion of their 
prosperity has been produced by Sir William Harcourt’s 
reform of the death duties. 

Excesses over the Revenue of 1895. 


SRD sccsesess seeeeeeee 7 ~Millions sterling. 

EDT cvccccsccseccccecs 9 re a 

BG tn cecsstsesensane > - ” 

SOD ce ensccccsveccecces I4 ” ” 
TORE cccinaces £42,000,000 


Was there ever such a prospect for the poor of this 
country? The Navy had been already provided for on 
a princely scale by Lord Rosebery’s Government. The 
expenditure on the Army had been maintained by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman for three years at the 
almost exorbitant figure of seventeen millions, 

There was really nothing to prevent Lord Salisbury 
from embarking with enthusiasm and safety upon Mr. 
Chamberlain's platform scheme for the benefit of the 
aged poor. Or, if the Hatheld philosopher had pre 
ferred to help the poor and rich alike by hastening the 
reduction of the National Debt, and by providing a tree 
breakfast-table, he had ample funds and a sure reward 
in the memories of a grateful people. 

Let us begin by reminding ourselves that in the 
present year these 42 millions (not proving enough for 
the expansion of social wants) have been artihcially 
added to. The Sinking Fund, preserved intact in the 
lean years by Sir William Harcourt, has been halved in 
the fattest year of all by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 

How, then, have the lives of the working classes 
been enlarged, their homes brightened, their recreations 
improved, their opportunitics for acquiring knowledge 
extended ? 

I think that some idea cf the philanthropic activity 
of a Ministry with such unique resources for doing good 
may be gathered from the following little table, 


extracted from No. 3 of the Statistical Abstract, 1899 (an 
invaluable work presented annually to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of her Majesty) :— 

Naval and Military Expenditure of the Uniled Kingdom, 


T8Q5 cesecscesseecesesceceseeee £ 35,595,000 
T8QO crcccccccscccccsccesecseeee 30,334,000 
T8Q7 cccccscccceseeseeseeseeesee 40,055,000 
I8QGB cccccccccsecececeseeseeeees 40,395,000 
T8QO ccsecsesscceseceseeeeseeees 44,283,000 
But this is by no means all. We look lower down the 
page and we find fresh and additional evidence of the 
social activity of the Government under the quiet little 
heading— 
“Issues to Meet other Expenditure.” 


Under this head the expenditure in 1894 and 1895 
amounted to between £800,000 and £900,000. Now 
take the issues to meet other expenditure in the four 
years which follow :— 


1590. 1897. 159d. 13899. 
i £ £ £ £ 
Under Imperial De- 

fence Act, 1888 ...... 58,000 
Under Barracks Act, 

WO snsntassicicsavces 600,000 320,000 300,000 200,000 
Under Telegraph Acts) 572,000 138,000 160,000 133,000 
Under Naval Works 

BE seetsecansitacnenyin 860,000 905,000 596,000 1,080,000 
Under Public Offices 

ee ase 95,000 325,000 30,000 
Under Uganda Rail- 

way Act, 1806 ..... ie 306,000 595,000 1,005,000 
Under Public Offices 

| 3 | Re = — 25,000 475,000 
Under Military Works 

RR TO a ccssisaesies: bei ove 750,000 630,000 
Under Public Build 

ings Act, 1898 ...... ca — _ 2,550,000 
OEE xenaesnsncscetenncint 2,090,000 | 1,824,000 | 2,751,000 6,103,000 


It will be observed that working men with a pretty 
taste for public buildings or a large telegraphic corre- 
spondence, may find a modicum of consolation in these 
figures. But perhaps the only class of citizens which 
really derives substantial benefit from the expenditure 
which we have just been considering is that of Govern- 
ment contractors. The last four years make an epoch 
in the history of British contractors. These admirable 
men are filled with public spirit ; and their patriotism 
never fails them even during the most unjustifiable war. 
Prices of provisions may jump; freights may become 
prohibitively higher ; wealth may be destroyed, lives 
lost ; but the patriotism of the contractors will mount 
higher with every fresh reverse, and their loyalty will 
become intenser and more demonstrative as the area ot 
disaster extends. Let us write in capital letters over 
the doors of the Treasury this golden legend, whereby 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 


remembered by his successors :— 
PuBLic VICES ARE PRIVATE BENEFITS. 
F. W. H, 
MUSIC, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS AT QUEEN'S HALL. 
THE First RicHTER CONCERT. 


“THE steady support given by the public to Mr. 

Newman’s Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall—the fifth annual series of which closed last 
week—is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
growth of English musical taste. The educational 
influence of these concerts—given under conditions of 
comfort and cheapness which are unfortunately more 
rare in this country than on the Continent—can hardly 
be over-estimated. One who has followed them from 
the beginning cannot fail to have remarked the growing 
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discrimination of the crowded audiences who have stood 
night after night to hear a long, classical programme, 
and have shown how unmistakeably they realise and 
appreciate the standard of sustained excellence to 
which Mr. Wood has now raised his orchestra. And 
indeed very little is needed to place this series in the 
very first rank of the symphonic concerts of the year. 
In two respects, certainly, they deserve to be improved. 
The vocal items are often far below the level maintained 
in the purely orchestral portions of the programme, 
and, what is of more moment, some even of the 
orchestral portions are apparently allowed to pass 
through without due rehearsal. With a daily pro- 
gramme containing at least a dozen numbers, ranging 
in character from a Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt to a 
Fantasia on English airs, it is presumably no easy task 
to secure time for adequate preparation. But it is 
impossible not to recall one or two performances during 


the past season—one, notably, of the Meislersinger 


overture, and another of Siegfried’s “ Rheinfahrt ” from 
Der Ring—when a rather rough rendering was given of 
pieces which, with due rehearsal, might have been 
faultlessly and finely played. 

If, however, a want of rehearsal marred the 
rendering of one or two familiar pieces, the prodigality 
with which new works were produced and the evident 
care lavished on their presentation are worthy of all 
praise. Of these novelties the most interesting, his- 
torically, was the Symphony in C, by Michael Haydn, 
composed in 1784, which had lain perdu for a century, 
and if it does not materially alter the position already 
assigned to the composer or raise him nearer the level 
of his more famous brother, its vitality and beauty 
amply justify its revival. Among the works of com- 
posers of our own times, the rich and gorgeously 
coloured Overture with which Goldmark introduces the 
second act of his latest opera, Die Kriegsgefangene—in 
the opera itzelf it occupies the position rather of a finely 
descriptive intermezzo—is an “ excerpt” that is sure to 
be heard again; and of the advanced “ Modern 
Russian ” School the most noteworthy new example 
given was the “ Overture on Three Russian Themes,” 
by Balakireff. 

It is curious to remark how largely the cult of the 
“ Modern Russian” in music has sprung from the fame 
acquired by one great composer, who never belonged 
to the “school” in its narrower sense—who indeed had 
little in common with Balakireff and his disciples save a 
common spirit of nationality. Tschaikowsky’s name 
figured far too frequently in the recent programmes at 
the Queen’s Hall to allow of my referring in detail to 
those of his works which were given there for the first 
time this year, except one—his Third or Polish 
Symphony. It had been heard but once before in 
England, at the Crystal Palace in the spring of this year. 

To dive among the early works of a composer who 
has risen to classic rank on the strength of four or five 
works of transcendent genius is always a dangerous 
experiment. In the case of Tschaikowsky’s Third 
Symphony it has been justified by success. It remains 
to be seen if—extending the system of retrogressive 
research still further back—the same success awaits his 
Second Symphony, which was performed for the first 
time in England a few days ago. The credit for its 
introduction into this country is due to the well-known 
o-chestra at Bournemouth, which, maintained by the 
local municipality and conducted by an exceedingly able 
musician, now stands, for excellence and enterprise, in the 
forefront of provincial orchestras. After reading the 
account of this Second Symphony, which was supplied 
for the benefit of the Bournemouth audience by Mrs, 
Newmarch—our best and invaluable cicerone in all that 
concerns Tschaikowsky—I cannot help hoping that the 
work may eventually be heard in London. Its second 
movement—an “ andantino quasi marcia ’’—is of especial 
interest as embodying the march from the opera of 
Undine of which the composer destroyed the score. 
The fourth and finest movement opens with a passage 


of characteristic melancholy which is strangely anticipa- 
tory of the last Finale that Tschaikowsky wrote, and 
both this movement and the opening Allegro are marked 
with a strong influence of his country’s melodies. In 
general character the symphony is said to be the most 
“national” of all his works ; and it would be interesting 
to hear it played under Mr. Wood, who possesses pre- 
eminently the right temperament for interpreting 
Tschaikowsky’s music, 

To say this is doubtless to go over well-worn and 
somewhat slippery ground, but I am content to base 
the preference which many feel for hearing Tschaikowsky 
under Mr. Wood's hands, solely on his interpretation of 
the “ Pathétique ” Symphony—a work which, trom its 
very familiarity, affords the fairest criterion. Tschai- 
kowsky’'s last great symphony has seen some service 
since the memorable evening, five years ago, when Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie and a Philharmonic band first 
introduced it toan English audience. Only last Monday 
Herr Richter repeated it at the first of his autumnal 
concerts, and once again he allowed his band to play 
through its second movement without the guidance of 
his baton, and consequently without life or rhythm, 
with no change of colour, without even “ metronomical ” 
regularity—for the lempo at the close of the movement 
had grown perceptibly faster than it was -at the 
start. Not that Herr Richter, and every other dis- 
tinguished conductor who has given us this symphony 
(with the possible exception of Herr Mottl), does not 
succeed in extracting from it some points of beauty that 
the rest do not realise, some nuance that is peculiarly 
his own ; but every fresh hearing only strengthens my 
impression that, as a whole, Mr. Wood's interpretation 
reflects more faithfully than any other the true spirit 
and intention of Tschaikowsky’s work. 

The Meistersinger overture, with which Herr 
Richter opened his programme on Monday, is known to 
display the great conductor’s powers to their highest 
advantage. His playing of it is always an education in 
itself, if only for the marvellous finish which, by the 
sheer force of his personality and genius, he is able to 
obtain from an orchestra that (however able its indi- 
vidual members) is more or less brought together “ for 
this occasion only.” The same predominant personal 
power, however, was equally evident on Monday in the 
“Variations for full Orchestra,” by Mr. Elgar, and in 
the “ Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra,” by Herr 
von Dohnanyi, which Herr Richter produced for the first 
time with the brilliant young composer in the solo part. 
Since they were played under similar circumstances 
last summer, Mr. Elgar has added to his variations 
Coda which hardly enhances the value of the Finale to 
which it is appended. By making the last variation 
inordinately longer than the preceding thirteen, there 
results a lack of symmetry which could only be justified 
by a great superiority in character in the new addition— 
and, as they stood before, the variations were hard to 
beat. They form undoubtedly a notable work by one who 
is now, possibly, the greatest of our English composers. 
The work, indeed, seems open to but one serious criti- 
cism. In music which is intended to be descriptive, is it 
wholly advantageous to choose a subject of which your 
audience must necessarily know nothing at all? To 
expect me to receive a definite impression of the cha- 
racters of “ Nimrod” or “ Dorabella” or “ Ysobel”’ or, 
indeed, any of the fourteen friends whose differing 
idiosyncrasies are sketched by Mr. Elgar, and whose 
initials or pseudonyms stand at the head of his fourteen 
variations, from a purely musical description, is to expect 
not only too much from me as a mere musician, but too 
much from music itself as a means of expression. And 
therefore like most of Mr. Elgar’s audience, i must needs 
judge as “absolute ” what is intended for “ descriptive ”’ 
music. I am not wholly loth, however, to do so, for as 
absolute music the variations rank so high that I doubt 
if an intimate acquaintance with the subjects they repre- 
sent could increase one’s estimate cf ther value. 

W. G. 
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THE ARMY AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES DILKE, 
BART., M.P. 


NE of the best of the many stories about Sir 
William Harcourt’s conversation tells how he 
once compared the relations of John Bull and his War 
Office with those of an old country gentleman and his 
coachman; The gentleman pays for twenty horses in 
his stable, but whenever he wants to send a gig to the 
station to fetch a friend he has to hire a carriage and 
pair from the job-master on account of difficulties which 
his coachman raises. 

The mobilisation of the reserve for a small war, 
the embodiment of a part of the militia, and the taking 
of power to call out the militia reserve for service in the 
army, have attracted the attention of the public at large 
to deficiencies in our military organisation which have 
long been known to all who are interested in the 
subject. The cost is gigantic. We spend in the 
empire normally 43 millions a year on land forces and 
fixed defences, a sum which is now increasing at the rate 
of from 14 millions to 2 millions a year. When we 
require to put into the field something more than the 
two weak corps which are available in India, at Indian 
expense, we have at once to vote more money to 
produce a corps and a half, and then actually to spend 
much more again. 

The War Office professes to be extremely pleased 
with the result of the recent mobilisation. For a very 
considerable time it had been known that the mobilisa- 
tion was about to take place. Not only had confidential 
circulars been issued to warn the authorities concerned, 
but several weeks in advance the newspapers had named 
with accuracy the very day on which the mobilisation 
was likely to take place. Yet after this day was reached 
a far longer period was still taken for what was termed 
mobilisation—namely, for the completion of mobilisa- 
tion arrangements—than the maximum period allowed 
in the case of other Powers. It is understood that 
Germany and France have convinced themselves by 
their experiments that within six days the last item of 
each corps may be perfectly complete for war and on 
its way to the place of concentration; and France 
would be able to treat in this fashion at least nineteen 
out of twenty ordinary corps of her front-line army, and 
Germany a still larger number. Our mobilisation 
concerned a corps ard a half, additional to a division 
previously despatched; and another corps would 
apparently almost exhaust our efforts. Behind the 
twenty-one first-line corps of France (including Algeria), 
and the larger number of German front-line corps, 
there are trained troops ready for mobilisation—the 
mobilisation of which would be proceeding concurrently 
with that of the front line, although it would be slower. 
Behind our own first two home corps is the vestige of a 
third corps, insufficiently supplied with those essentials 
of an army—cavalry, artillery, and military train ; and, of 
trained troops—nothing else. 

Colonel Lonsdale Hale stated in the Times of 
Friday, the 20th, that it was unfair of the reformers to 
say that our army in the field was to be led by a “ scratch 
staff,” hurriedly got together, and stripping regiments 
of men who ought, from their knowledge of them in 
peace, to have commanded them in war. The gist of 
his letter was that the Germans “ do the same,” because 
they have to improvise in war the staffs of “ armies,” as 
the groups of theirarmy corps are called. I imagine 
that Colonel Lonsdale Hale is now in great measure 





wrong, for I know that the French system, which in this 
respect was based upon the German, provides in time 
of peace both the generals of armies and a portion of 
their immediate staffs. Of course, in the Continental 
armics, the breaking out of war is the signal for the 
retirement of a few worn-out men, who are at the 
moment reluctantly compelled to confess that their 
health has broken down, and some changes must be 
made ; but to rely upon the precedent of 1870 as afford- 
ing us any information as to the preparedness for war cf 
the Continental armies of the present day, in this respect 
of the constitution of the staffs, is, I am convinced, an 
error. At all events, whatever may be the case with 
armies, or groups of corps, the Germans and the French, 
as well as the Russians and the Austrians, possess in 
time of peace their fixed organisations of corps, divisions, 
brigades, and regiments (of several battalions). We have, 
except at Aldershot and the Curragh, a battalion organi- 
sation only ; and the organisation of Aldershot and the 
Curragh is one purely for peace. The staffs who lead 
the majority of the battalions drawn from either of them 
in time of war consist almost exclusively of officers who 
have not been, immediately previously, concerned with 
the same troops. 

The measures recently taken are in themselves 
necessary, and are that supplement for war of the existing 
peace system to which Lord Cardwell looked forward. 
Under his scheme the linked-battalion regiment was to 
have one battalion at home and one abroad, When the 
two were abroad together the corresponding militia 
were to be embodied. Governments have, however, 
shrunk from the embodiment of militia merely on 
account of an excess of battalions abroad over battalions 
at home, which has always in greater or less degree 
existed, 

The system has failed in recent years—in spite of an 
increase of the army which has been voted by Parlia- 
ment—but not fully obtained—to meet our ordinary 


necessities of peace. How can it meet them in the 
future, when, after the present unhappy war, it is 
necessary, as it will be, to maintain a considerable 


garrison in South Africa? 

Every sort of device has already been tried to 
meet our needs. Local regiments have been raised 
under the Foreign Office in its Protectorates—the Central 
Africa Rifles and the Uganda Rifles, for example. 
Similar regiments have been raised by the Colonial 
Office—as for example the West Africa Frontier Force. 
Indian troops and Foreign Office troops have been 
drawn upon even for service in an Imperial coaling- 
station. Under the War Office great numbers of local 
forces have been recently raised; for example, the 
Chinese regiment at Wei-hai-Wei. Yet the breakdown 
of the system (which is supported by both Front 
Benches, and to which the War Office remains tied) is 
complete, though it will be veiled next February by 
mobilisation, and denied until the February after. 

The remedies for the existing state of things, both as 
regards scratch staffs, and as regards the difficulties, on 
our present system, of finding garrisons, have often been 
suggested. They have been steadily refused, not only 
by the War Office, but by the leading politicians on 
both sides, who are either indifferent to the question or 
wedded by familiarity to the present system. That 
system, however, has broken down at its weakest point, 
in the matter of recruiting, and the country is beginning 
to become alive to its next weakest point—its gigantic 
cost. 

We spend upon our Navy—which is supreme—a far 
smaller sum than that which in the empire we spend 
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upon land forces and fixed defences. In the last 
financial year the empire spent upon its sea services 
and naval works 26-millions sterling, out of over 67 
millions sterling which it expended upon defence. Of 
the 41 millions sterling spent in the last financial 
year by the empire upon land forces and fixed defence, 
a portion, it is contended by the War Office, is spent 
upon the fortification of ports for the Navy and upon more 
coaling stations of the Navy. Take 2 millionsas a large 
estimate for this expenditure, and we find that all our 
services connected with the Navy cost in the last financial 
year 28 millions, and the land and fixed defence of 
the empire 39 millions ; an extraordinary dispropor- 
tion for a Power which exists by its command of the 
sea. In the present year, but for the South African 
expenditure, the Navy weuld have stood at 29} millions, 
and the land defences of the empire at something under 
43 millions, which, with the same allowance, would 
make some 31 millions for all the sea services and services 
connected with our naval stations, and some 41 millions 
for land armies, out of 72 millions expended by the 
empire on imperial defence. 

Any business man coming fresh to the defences of 
the empire would probably adopt a system under which 
India would have her long-service force with a pension 
system, and in which we should rely for home service 
and for war upon a long-service cavalry and artillery, 
with cadres and Guards battalions for the drilling of 
officers, ami a very short-service infantry. There 
are many who have not looked into the matter in 
recent years who believe that we have a short-service 
system. The Cardwell system was, as compared with 
that of the Continental Powers, itself a long-service 
system, but by retaining men with the colours and 
tempting men back from the reserve we have now an 
enormous proportion of long-service men, even in the 
British sense of “ long service.” The army has become 
again very largely an old-fashioned long-service army, 
in which, however, the defects and cost of both long 
service and short service are combined. There remains 
to us always, happily—what we have always had—the 
gallantry of officers and men, : 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I have nothing but obligations to express for 
the indulgent criticism, in THe Speaker of the 14th 
instant, of my contribution to the Johnson Club Papers. 
There are two points however which I think admit of 
some explanation, and this I beg leave to submit. 

With Erasmus’ meagre knowledge of Greek I 
have dealt elsewhere (Nineteenth Ceniury, January, 1896) 
at some length. Here I need but say that it is readily 
shown by his attempt to graecize into "Epagpog his own 
name of Gerhard, the only two possible Greek forms of 
which are “Epasroc and "Epaomoc. Moreover his 
edition of the Greck Testament is one of the worst 
efforts on record at editing a Greek text. 

It is pointed out in THe SPEAKER “that Mr. 
Gennadius, who seems to think bad accentuation the 
fault not of printers, but of a system of pronouncing by 
quantity (p. 36, n. 2), has, on p. 37, suffered at the 
printer's hands to the extent of five mistakes in four lines of 
Greek. But on the whole the book is free from misprints.” 
I fully admit the difficulties of accurate Greek printing in 
presses which make no speciality of it in England and 
elsewhere. The readers, to whom the accuracy of 
publications in English is so largely due, are not, as a 
rule, conversant with Greek. I presume it was on this 
account that, not many years ago, the entire first edition 


of a celebrated Greek text was withdrawn from circula- 
tion. The authorities of the British Museum have 
adopted the wiser alternative of entirely omitting 
accents from the Greek entries in the New General 
Catalogue. As to the five errors at p. 37, I confess I 
have discovered them only on using a magnifying 
glass, after vainly looking for them with my eye-glasses— 
so small is the type. But that they are misprints is 
manifest even to a schoolboy gifted with good eyesight 
and a taste for the vocation of a reader—c.g., there is a 
breathing in the middle of a word instead of an accent. 
Personally I know of few occupations more distasteful 
than reading the proofs of one’s own manuscript. The 
point however of n. 2 p. 36 is not this, but that the 
Erasmian system leads to a propensity to misplace 
accents on the syllables pronounced long. 

Iam, &c., 

J. GENNADIUS. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—Mr. Gilbert Murray, in reviewing my Homeric 
Hymns, has unconsciously perverted my meaning. Mr. 
Murray writes that I say, “ whatever meaning we attach 
to the phrase ‘ purity of heart,’ it would be hazardous to 
attribute” that meaning “to a black boy or to 
Sophocles.” I scarcely say that Dr. Walsh, in his 
Hibbert Lectures, had said about the people at the 
Eleusinia, “the race of mankind was lifted on to a 
higher plane when it came to be taught that only 
the pure in heart can see God.” Scholars differ as 
to whether purity of heart or only ritual purity was 
inculcated at the Eleusinia. Both, I think, were in- 
tended. What I wrote is, “‘ When we use the quotation 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,’ 
our meaning, though not very definite, is a meaning 
which it would be hazardous to attribute to a black 
boy,” (in the Kursai initiations), “or to Sophocies.” I 
mean that the quotation from the Sermon on the Mount 
has, for us, associations which the precepts of the 
Eleusinia did not, perhaps, possess for Sophocles. Oi 
course, a passage from the Hippolytus of Euripides 
may be urged on the other side. Mr. Murray and I 
appear to differ as to the value of evidence for human 
sacrifice in the Thargelia, but that is not a thing to be 
argued about here. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. LANG. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER, 

Sirs—In your comment of 21st instant upon the 
words I used with regard to Sir William Butler in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, 18th instant—viz., 
that “I was not concerned with Sir William Butler, 
except that I regretted he had been kicked upstairs 
instead of being kicked downstairs,” you do not tell the 
whole story. You do not say that I opened my speech 
with courteous references to the mover and seconder of 
the amendment, Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Evans, and you 
do not say that I continued the thread of my arguments 
courteously and that I did not refer at all to Sir William 
Butler until repeatedly interrupted with shouts of 
* Butler, Butler,” when I referred to statements of Sit 
Alfred Milner. I had not intended to refer to Su 
William Butler in that debate (you may see my 
notes). I could not trust myself to speak of him and ct 
what I regard as his want of foresight and his want oi 
initiative, but, if Sir William Butler's friends (the 
“English gentlemen” of whom you speak—most of 
them Scotch and Irish by the way) do not know how to 
beliave themselves, it is no fault of mine. I regret the 
use of this language and beg through your columns to 
tender my apologies to that gallant officer, but Sir 
William will, I think, himself see that he has only to 
thank his own friends, and, in my humble judgment, it 
is an exaet illustration of the evils of keeping indifferent 
company. 

I am, Sirs, Your Obedient Servant, 
James LEsLIE WANKLYN. 
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REVIEWS. 


A NEW SENECA. 


THE Map or Lire—Coxpuct AND CHARACTER. By W. E. H. 
Lecky. London : Longmans, Green and Co. 


Mr. Lecky’s last book belongs to a type which was more 
common in antiquity than it is at the present day. It is not a 
systematic treatise upon morals, nor yet a history of moral 
ideas ; it is not exactly a sermon, nor yet a handbook of casuistry : 
but it partakes of the nature of all those forms of literature. 
It is Seneca’s De Vita Beata written up to date by a man 
who has read widely and deeply and entered with the full 
force of a generous nature and capacious intelligence into the 
complex movements of his own day. Itisa volume of gnomic 
wisdom more concrete and practical than the Stoic’s famous 
manual, and written with a fuller intelligence of the difficulties 
of conducting an active life inan honourable manner. We 
need hardly add that the wisdom is conveyed in English which 
is always perspicuous and dignified and sometimes even 
cloquent and graceful. 

Moral philosophy has been said to consist of platitude and 
paradox, and Mr. Lecky is too honest to be paradoxical. On 
the contrary, having set himself to tell people how to be happy 
and good, he finds that he must say many things which are 
familar even to the naughty and unfortunate. After all, as 
the author confesses, “the great guiding landmarks are indeed 
few and simple—to do one’s duty, to avoid useless sorrow—to 
acquiesce patiently in the inevitable.” It is no small tribute to 
Mr. Lecky’s courage that he should have faced a task which 
required so resolute a suppression of the humorous faculty. 

sut— 

“ Tastes of the palate also naturally change with age, and 
with the accompanying changes of the body. The schoolboy 
who bitterly repines because the smallness of his allowance 
restricts his power of buying tarts and sweetmeats will pro- 
bably grow into the man who, with many shillings in his 
pockets, daily passes the confectioner’s shop without the 
wmallest desire to enter it.” 

And we conclude that the appetite for sweets may with 
advancing years be happily supplanted by a taste for the 
obvious. 

Mr. Lecky’s strong and weak points are already well known. 
His intellectual fearlessness, his solidity and independence of 
judgment, his capacity for detecting and expounding phases of 
opinion, his remarkable union of circumspection and decision, 
his strong grasp of the essential features in a political situa- 
tion, his sustained moral elevation, have long won for him 
grateful recognition. 

On the other hand, he is deficient in analysis, in nice and 
humorous observation, in sensibility to the finer shades of 
thought and feeling, in the capacity for leaving things unsaid, 
Like the medieval chronicler, he prefers always to begin with 
Adan. 

The view of life which is enshrined in these pages is on 
the whole a melancholy one :— 

“The substratum of life is sad, and few men who reflect 
upon the dangers and uncertainties that surround it can tind it 
even tolerable without much extraneous aid.” 

The antidote consists in the creation of serious interests, 
though Mr. Lecky does not go so far as to say, with J. S. Mill 
(to whose description of happiness he curiously enough does 
not refer in these pages), that the virtuous activities must be 
three parts practical. But those who are_ responsible 
for the education of the young will find in Mr. Lecky’s 
pages many admirable remarks upon the evils of drink 
and gambling, the desirability of hard work, the value of 
a good character, the importance of utilising odds and 
ends of time, of the practice of committing poetry, 
especially religious poetry, to memory for the purpose 
of beguiling the tedium of sleepless nights. Those who 

mtemplate matrimony are very properly warned that 
“the qualities that attract, fascinate, and dazzle are often 
widely different from those which are essential to a happy 
marriage ;” that “amoral basis of sterling qualities is of 
capital importance ;” that “two persons living constantly 
together should have many tastes and sympathies in common ;” 
that “many marriages have been permanently marred because 
the woman has been given no independence in money 


matters ;’ and they will find all the arguments for and against 
early marriage nicely written out. Politicians may benefit 
by an excellent chapter, which might be entitled, “ How to 
be moral though an M.P.,” and we confess that Mr. 
Lecky shows this to be a very difficult business indeed. 
A chapter upon the casuistry of legal advocacy raises 
a very old question, without, however, suggesting any 
new lights. In fact, according to Mr. Lecky, all right 
living demands incessant compromise. Men who strongly 
object to denominational education on principle may yet be 
justified in voting for a Catholic University for Ireland on the 
ground that even a denominational education is better than no 
education at all, and “the absolute necessity of assimilating 
legislation” may justify the extension of a measure by a party 
which believes it to be essentially unjust. Mr. Lecky has no 
difficulty in showing that our system of party government 
would be unworkable without a strong leaven of compromise, 
and that the current attitude of a large number of minds to 
the doctrines and observances of the Church of England is 
affected by the same spirit. Many who have broken away 
from the old belief still do lip-service in the churches :— 

“T do not,” he says, “undertake to blame or judge them. 
Individual conscience or character or particular circum- 
stances have in these matters a decisive voice.” 

To our thinking by far the most valuable part of Mr. Lecky’s 
work lies in his exposure of the inconsistency and the dis- 
proportion of the ethical judgments of our own time. He 
taught us long ago that while men have always been pretty 
well agreed as to what are the virtues and the vices, the value 
which is attached by public opinion to any particular group of 
virtues varies from age to age, and he recurs to the old theme 
here with fresh illustrations :— 

“It is probable on the whole opinion judges too severely the 
crimes of passion and of drink as well as those which spring 
from the pressure of great poverty and are accompanied by 
great ignorance. ° On the other hand public opinion 
is usually far too lenient in judging crimes of ambition, 
cupidity, envy, malevolence or callous selfishness ; the crimes 
of ill-gotten or ifl-used wealth, especially in the many cases 
in which these crimes are unpunished by law.” 

The disgraceful laxity of public opinion upon the subject 
of great political crimes is illustrated with Mr. Lecky’s 
accustomed force from the coup d'état of Napoleon and from 
Mr. Rhodes’ Raid. We commend the last passage to those 
persons who, having already forgotten the findings of a repre- 
sentative Parliamentary Committee on British South Africa, 
howled with indignation when a moderately-worded protest 
was framed against the proposal to give Mr. Rhodes an 
honorary degree in the University of Oxford, 


H. A. L. FISHER. 





OTHER THINGS SEEN. 


THE Memorrs or Victor HuGo. Translated by John W. Harding. 
London : William Heinemann. 


THE second series of Choses Vues is, like the first, a miscellany. 
It contains a little history, a few imaginative fragments, a great 
store of more or less frivolous anecdotes, some portraits, some 
rapid and disconnected impressions of passing events, and 
some extracts from a diary kept during the siege of Paris. 
The Memoirs of Victor Hugo is an expression which by English 
usage implies acertain completeness and a certain continuity ; 
and it may be said that the shortcomings of this deplorable 
translation begin with the gratuitous abandonment of a 
charming and happy title. 

This miscellany is by no means a great book, but it is 
inevitably an interesting book ; it has many brilliant passages ; 
it is throughout impressive, and its impressiveness—the 
undefinable impressiveness that Hugo’s most insignificant 
writings never want—is not wholly lost even in an ill-fitting 
English dress. It begins with reminiscences of two visits to 
the city of Rheims—one when Charles X. was anointed, 
the other on the day when the Count de Paris was born : this 
first chapter is only remarkable for a page which recalls the 
Hugo of “Ceci tuera cela” in Notre-Dame de Paris. Two 
little contributions to history follow. They put on record the 
impressions of two persons who witnessed the execution of 
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-ouis XVI, and Napoleon's return to Paris in 1815. e 
Louis XVI 1 Napol t to P 11815. But th 
interest of the next section—“ Visions of the Real "—is entirely 
literary. The first vision, which is called “The Hovel,” is a 
description as characteristic of Hugo's peculiar method of 
reconstituting material sensations as any of his works contain. 
Is not the following paragraph, for instance, unmistakable ? 

“ This thing has not been built longer than two years. The 
wall has that hideous and glacial whiteness of fresh plaster. 
The whole is wretched, mean, high, triangular, and has the 
shape of a piece of Gruyere cheese cut for a miser’s dessert. 
Phere are new doors that do not shut properly, window-frames 
with white panes that are already spangled here and there with 
paper stars. These stars are cut coquettishly and pasted on 
with care. There is a frightful bogus sumptuousness about the 
place that causes a painful impression—balconics of hollow 
iron badly fixed to the wall ; trumpery locks, already rotten 
round the fastenings, upon which vacillate, on three nails, 
horrible ornaments of embossed brass that are becoming 
covered with verdigris ; shutters painted gray that are getting 
out of joint, not because they are worm-eaten, but because they 
were made of green wood by a thieving cabinetmaker. 

“A chilly feeling comes over you as you look at the house. 
On entering it you shiver. A greenish humidity leaks at the 
foot of the wall. This building of yesterday is already a ruin ; 
it is more than a ruin, it isa disaster ; one feels that the pro- 
priector is bankrupt, and that the contractor has fled.” 

Another vision evokes scenes of terror in the revolt of San 
Domingo (Mr. Harding calls the colony Santo Domingo), and 
reminds us of Bug Fargal. After these fragments come some 
not very interesting sketches of famous actors and academicians. 
A beautiful and heart-rending chapter on the “ideal loves” of 
convicts can hardly be read without bringing back to the 
minds of all who know them certain verses of “Les Chants 
du Crepuscule,” that begin— 

Oh ! n’ insultez jamais une femme qui tombe ! 

With a section headed “ At the Tuileries” we re ach the period 
at which the great poet became a public man. It is well known 
that at one stage in the evolution of his political ideals he felt 
a sincere sympathy for the monarch of July without being by 
any means an enthusiastic supporter of his Government. The 
first series of Choses Vues reproduced some conversations of 
Victor Hugo with Louis-Philippe ; they are generously supple 
mented here, and the dialogue, which tends to modify in some 
respects the ordinary conception of the King’s character and 
abilities, is often particularly interesting. One night, for 
instance, when the news of Mehemet Ali's abdication arrived 
in the midst of a quarrel with Great Britain about Tahiti, 
Louis-Philippe spoke to Hugo (if his memory may be trusted) 
as follows :— 

“We made a mistake in taking this confounded protectorate. 
We thought we were doing something popular for France, and 
we have done something embarrassing for the world. The 
popular effect was mediocre ; the embarrassing effect is 
enormous. What did we want to hamper ourselves with 
Tahiti for? What is the use of lodging our honour 
four thousand leagues away in the box of a sentry insulted by 
a savage and a madman? Upon the whole there is something 
laughable about it. Whenall is said and done it isa small matter 
and nothing will come of it. Sir Robert Peel has spoken thought- 
lessly. He has acted with schoolboy foolishness. He has 
diminished his consideration in Europe. He is a serious man, 
but capable of committing thoughtless acts. Then he does not 
know any language. Unless he be a genius there are perforce 
gaps in the ideas of a man who is not a linguist. Now, Sir 
Robert has no genius. Would you believe it? He does not 
know French. There are Englishmen, and of the 
highest rank, who do not understand Frenchmen a bit. Like 
that poor Duke of Clarence, who afterwards was William IV. 
He was but a sailor. One must beware of the sailor mind, as 
I often say to my son Joinville. He who is only a sailor is 
nothing on land. Well, this Duke of Clarence used to say to 
me, ‘ Duke d’Orleans, a war between France and England is 
necessary every twenty vears. History shows it.) I would 
reply: ‘My dear Duke, of what use are people of intelligence 
if they allow mankind to do the same foolish things again and 
again?’ The Duke of Clarence, like Peel, did not know a 
word of French.” 

Later, in '48, after the fall of the monarchy and the flight 
of the Royal family, Hugo relates that “the Orleans family in 
England are literally in poverty : they are twenty-two at the 
table and drink water.” And he adds:— 

“ Queer ideas about Louis-Philippe were entertained. He 
may have been covetous, but he certainly was not miserly ; he 
was the most prodigal, the most extravagant and least careful 
of men.” 

The year '48 occupies a great space in the book. Hugo 
played a part in its rapid transformation scenes which, though 


no doubt he exaggerated his own political consequence, was 
certainly considerable. Though disgusted like most French- 
men with the truckling and perfidious government of the 
citizen King, he advocated the regency of the Duchess 
d'Orléans out of a sentiment of personal loyalty (he was a Peer 
of France) to the dynasty, and he did his best, at a good deal 
of personal risk, to get this compromise accepted by the 
Parisians. After the definitive, or rather provisional, proclama- 
tion of the Republic, he rallied to Lamartine, and the influence 
he exercised upon his brother poet, and through him on public 
opinion, was for a while very great. When the insurrection 
of June, which followed the closing of the afeliers nationaux, 
shook the Government of good intentions, Hugo felt no 
gratitude to General Cavaignac for his rather tardy and too 
severe repression. He certainly did not welcome the election 
of Louis Bonaparte to the Presidency, and the chapters which 
describe his relations with the Prince make it clear once more 
that from the first Hugo's feelings towards him were rather 
feelings of vague suspicion and curiosity than of blind or (as 
has been suggested) of interested friendship. The two men 
were however for a short time almost intimate. For the sequel 
(as this section goes no further than February, 1849) we must 
go to Actes et Paroles, to Napoléon le Petit, and to Les Chitiments. 

The last part of the volume is a collection of notes made 
from day to day during the siege of Paris and the meeting of 
the Assembly at Bordeaux. It is a valuable addition to the 
immense literature those events have generated, the more 
valuable as it is a more intimate record of the little things 
that make the background of the picture, but which pro- 
fessional historians have neglected. Victor Hugo returned 
from his long banishment at the beginning of September, 
as soon as the Empire was fallen. He remained in Paris 
throughout the siege, issuing his famous addresses, “ Aux 
Allemands,” “ Aux Frangais,” “ Aux Parisieus,” contributing by 
his pen, his purse, and his example to the heroic obstinacy of 
the defence, and learning in the intervals of patriotic anguish, 
with “little Georges and little Jeanne,” art d'étre grandpére. 
He ate horseflesh (when it could be got) like the rest ; and 
rimed his indigestion :— 

“ Mon diner m’inquicte et méme me harcele : 
Jai mangé du cheval et je songe a la selle.” 
Another improvization accompanied a present of sweetmeats 
to some ladies :— 
“ Grace 4 Boissier, chéres colombes, 
Heureux, a vos pieds nous tombons, 
Car on prend les forts par les bombes, 
Et les faibles par les bonbons.” 

But a personal bereavement was to fall upon the poet in 
the midst of national mourning. After the capitulation he was 
elected to the National Assembly at Bordeaux. From the first 
he disagreed with the majority, and before long—Garibaldi 
was the pretext of the incident—he resigned. He had hardly 
done this when his son Charles died suddenly. With the 
account of the funeral the book ends. “In these painful 
pages,” says M. Paul Meurice—one of the few survivors among 
the intimate friends of Hugo, who has contributed a preface 
to the volume—* more than in any of the others, the book is 
history that has been lived.” 

The moral and the mental limitations of that great genius 
are at least as apparent in Choses Vues as in other works. Like 
almost all great writers who, with noble ideals, have played 
an ineffectual part in public life, he displays a good deal of 
vanity in the contemplation of his struggles. He is not so 
vain as Cicero, or as Chateaubriand; but he exaggerates 
himself everywhere ; and he had an undeniable weakness for 
royal personages. Hugo was not a good observer of individual 
men, and it ts evident on every page that his memory had 
unlimited credit with his imagination. Moreover in these 
sketches there is a great quantity of insignificant and apocry- 
phal tattle, which only the dignity of his prose could make 
tolerable, but which the translator's vile English almost invites 
us to compare with the best parts of that bad joke, An English- 
man in Paris. 

For this version is almost as bad as it could be. It is 
utterly unidiomatic. It is full of exasperating things like 
“ Monsieur the Chancellor,” “ Madame the Marchioness ;” it 
contains many Gallicisms (windows “ giving on to” streets, 
mirrors “forming pendants to” windows, &c.) ; and words ill 
formed such as Lothario(the Emperor), and miasm. The foot- 
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notes are often to the point ; in three or four instances that 
means might have been used to supplement a defective 
rendering. Thus, Hugo’s remark to Louis Napoleon, who had 
described a visit to La Malmaison, where he had found the 
furniture in several rooms unchanged, has no point if it is 
translated, “Thrones disappear, arm-chairs remain.” (Hugo's 
meaning of course was that the Presidential faufeuil was a 
safer seat than an Emperor's Throne.) Finally, there is an 
appalling number of misprints in this volume—/ais for hais, 
Fraidherbe for Faidherbe, Vesdre for Vesle (the river at 
Rheims) are among the more obvious. And the translator's 
conscience might surcly have allowed him to correct his 
author when he speaks indifferently of “the Duke of 
Northumberland” and “ Lord Northumberland.” 


SOME SOUTH AFRICAN LITERATURE. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. By J. P. Fitzpatrick. London: 
William Heinemann. 

COLLECTANEA, ADDRESSES AND REVIE Vs. By Perceval M. Laurence. 
London : Macmillan and Co, 

MEMOIR OF HUBERT HERVEY. By Earl Grey. London: Edward 
Arnold. 

ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL: the Case for Intervention. By 
W.L. Wilson. London: the Grosvenor Press. 


THESE volumes are only a selection from the deluge of topical 
literature which the South African crisis has brought upon 
English readers. All four are of considerable immediate 
interest, though as they owe their attractiveness to the external 
situation independently of their internal merits it is not neces- 
sary to answer the ungracious question whether any of them 
would be, in the abstract and apart from crises, a really 
noteworthy publication. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book was hailed a few days ago by the 
Times with the exuberant enthusiasm which that great paper 
reserves for any powerful indictment of unpopular causes, 
whether it takes the form of letters alleged to proceed 
from Irish Nationalists or anonymous communications from a 
“ Boer bearing a well-known name.” But as Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
book has thus fallen under suspicion, it is only fair to say at 
once that the friend of peace will find it very much what the 
preface declares it to be—not, indeed, the work of an 
“impartial historian,” but none the less written by a man 
“with the knowledge that a good case is spoiled by over- 
statement, and with the desire to avoid injustice to others.” 
Of course such knowledge and such desire do not prevent it 
from being a terribly one-sided statement, but they preserve 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s reputation as an honest man. The book, 
indeed, would have been more appropriately called “the 
Rand from within,” and it is the author’s persistence in con- 
fining himself to the Outlander's point of view which gives his 
work a really extraordinary interest. Thus the historical 
chapter is avowedly based on Mr. Theal’s History of the Boers, 
and Mr. Fitzpatrick does not really add anything which might 
clear up doubtful points in the record—e.g., the question 
whether the affair of Bronkhorst Spruit can be called an act of 
treachery on the part of the Boers. Itis when Mr. Fitzpatrick 
carries his narrative past 1884 (in which year he took up his 
residence in the Transvaal) that every one interested in grasping 
the South African problem will want to read what he says. 
No detail seems omitted which could contribute to the perfect 
reproduction of the Outlander’s frame of mind. Each of the 
grievances is descanted upon at length, and Mr. Fitzpatrick 
may fairly claim to have finally removed the epithet 
“chimerical” from the vocabulary of those who refuse to 
accept every reckless charge brought against the Boer 
administration, 

But through every page of the book runs the curious bias 
of a man who is absorbed in the interests of his own class 
and his own race. For instance, Mr. Fitzpatrick makes what 
he euphemistically describes as “the failure to facilitate the 
introduction of natives from outside” for labour in the mines, 
a ground of complaint against the Government at Pretoria, 
and he enforces his conclusion by a comparison of Rand 
wages with those prevailing in neighbouring centres of 


industry. But it is not self-evident to those who know some- 
thing of the degrading horrors of the De Beers’ “ com- 
pounds” that the Transvaal is barbarous and_ uncivilised 
because it does not imitate the methods of Kimberley. How- 
ever, the chief attraction of the book lies in its detailed record 
of the Reform movement and its consequences. Mr. 
Chamberlain, we know, entered upon a new world of ideas 
when some one lent him Disraeli's Sybil, and Mr. Fitzpatrick 
hazards the suggestion that the organisation of which he was 
secretary may perhaps trace its origin to the happy day when 
Dr. Jameson read the Life of Clive! Mr. Rhodes’ assumed 
and real po-itions in the affair (two very different things, by 
the way) are very clearly indicated in the book ; indeed, it is 
humiliating to notice that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s confessions are 
far more valuable than all the Blue Books of the South African 
Inquiry in answering the question which that patriotic Com- 
mission was so determined to—settle ! In fact, the two things 
which came out most clearly from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s record 
are—({1) the treacherous duplicity of Mr. Rhodes and Dr. 
Jameson together with their go-between, Dr. Rootherford 
Harris (note, for instance, the quibbling deception about the 
flag), and (2) the undying hatred and contempt which the 
genuine reformers in consequence feel for the men who, as 
they consider, betrayed and traduced them. 

The author's efforts to be impartial sometimes have their 
ludicrous side. Since the Colonial Secretary's determined 
championship of the Outlanders’ cause Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
probably sorry that he quoted an assault, just three years old, 
on Mr. Chamberlain's “Crude and ill-considered expressions 
of opinion.” In view of the new theory of a Pan-Dutch 
Syndicate for driving the English into the sea, it is a little 
curious to read how the Opposition to President Kruger's 
attempt to close the Vaal River Drifts was supported by a Cape 
Ministry which “had been put and was maintained in office 
by the Dutch party, and included among its members the 
best and most pronounced Afrikander representatives.” The 
latter-day enthusiasm for Outlander enfranchisement hardly 
seems to tally with Mr. Fitzpatrick’s description of naturaliza- 
tion as carrying with it the “forfeiting of their own national 
rights and the obtaining of nothing but vague promises and 
the liability to military service in return.” Finally we may 
note two character-sketches which the Times, for all its 
admiration of Mr, Fitzpatrick’s judgment, has not yet shown 
much sign of accepting. Mr. Reitz is “a kindly, honourable 
and cultured gentleman, whose individual sympathies are 
naturally and strongly progressive,” though Mr. Fitzpatrick 
sorrowfully adds that his nationalist sympathies have been too 
much for him sometimes. Mr. Smuts again is described as 
“an able and conscientious young barrister, and an earnest 
worker for reform.” 

There is little space left to deal with the other three books. 
Mr. Wilson's pamphlet deserves mention as the most vulgar 
and least impartial presentment of the Jingo case which 
has been offered to the public. To refuse immigrants a vote 
is, according to Mr. Wilson, “to defy the political principles 
on which practically the whole world is now governed”! 
The claim to take the Boers’ country from them is enforced 
by the entirely conclusive and appropriate quotation “The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away,” and no sclt- 
respecting paper could bring itself to reproduce the almost 
lyrical blasphemy of Mr, Wilson’s final page. 

It is a relicf to turn from the dregs to the nectar of 
Imperialism, and Earl Grey's memoir of his friend Hubert 
Hervey deserves to be recognized as an illustration no less 
pathetic than rare of what the love of empire at its purest and 
best can produce. Hubert Hervey was not perhaps a great 
man, though his literary attainments and his cultured sympa- 
thies naturally appeared almost unique in the society which 
was provided by the Chartered Company and the Matabele 
War. The following confession of faith is interesting ;— 

“ Perfect democracy and realized Christianity are no doubt 
fundamentally antagonistic to the imperial spirit) which has its 
root and very essence in a proud consciousness of supe- 
riority over others. Conservatives (of the old school), being 
entirely free from participation in democratic Christianity, can 
carry out a consistent policy of temperate, honourable, and 
gentlemanlike Jingoism, and have a great advantage over their 
Liberal opponents. Radicals of the peace-at-almost-any-price 
school have an advantage likewise over the ordinary Liberal, 
as their policy of never going to war, &c., is a consistent one ; 
but their advantage is mainly theoretical, as their policy cannot 
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be translated into the region of facts and action. The Liberal 
or Imperial Radical is torn asunder by two forces, universal 
democracy and goodwill and peace, and the conscious 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race. Now though he thus 
appears to be, and to a certain extent is, at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the other two parties, vet he has this great pull over 
them—that he grasps the whole of the facts, whereas the others 
cach have only halt of them.” 
Whether we agree with this or not, we shall all admit that 
Hubert Hervey was a high-minded public servant, the very 
soul of honour, and the most courageous of patriots, whose 
short life and sudden death have done not a little to show how 
the Imperial ideal may become the motive of a passionate 
devotion to duty and to kin. 

Under the not very Ciceronian title of Collectanea the 
Judge-President of the High Court of Griqualand publishes a 
number of his reviews and essays. Some of these—for 
instance, two most interesting on Mr. Gladstone—do not deal 
with African questions, but at this time the book is chiefly 
interesting because it contains the observations of a lawyer on 
the suzerainty question in the form of two reviews of Dr. 
Laurence’s works on international law. It seems hardly 
necessary to say that the Judge-President’s view, like that of 
all lawyers before this controversy arose, supports the con- 
tention of Sir William Harcourt and Sir Edward Clarke. 
Put the reader will find many suggestive remarks of more than 
technical interest on the much-disputed subject of the Con- 
ventions, 

These four books, all very different, and all written, one 
would fain believe, by honest men, serve only to show the 
many-sidedness of the South African question—a question 
which none of them touch at more than one or two points, 
and which, it is becoming increasingly clear, Mr. Bryce has 
done more than any other observer to present broadly and 
dispassionately. 

S. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF FLAMES. 


THE SLAVE: A RoMANCE. By Robert Hichens. London : 
William Heinemann. 


IN his time (and it isa short one) Mr. Robert Hichens has 
played many parts on the literary stage. Putting aside his 
career as a journalist and as a dramatist, in fiction alone he has 
seemed unable to concentrate his efforts. When Flames 
appeared the discerning saw the beginnings of a new school 
of romance, but Mr. Hichens chose next to appear as the 
brilliant farceur of The Londoners (it is impossible to regret so 
delightful a book), and, sad to say, his next effort was to give 
stvle and reality to The Daughters of Babylon. No one can 
thus dissipate his talents without paying the penalty. Both 
farce and book making have left their mark on Mr. Hichens’ 
more serious work, and, though he has now thrown aside the 
cap and bells and the hired pen and has essayed to wield the 
wand of the Eastern magician, he must yet unlearn much 
before he takes the place which his undoubted gifts should 
win for him. Not that The Slave is anything but a very 
remarkable book, but it suffers unnecessarily from a tendency 
to apply to romance the methods of less delicate forms of art. 
Burlesque is sometimes found masquerading as satire, mys- 
ticism too often degenerates into magic, and incident is 
occasionally introduced (¢g., the Butterfly on the Shrivelled 
Leaf) to serve as a particularly irritating form of allegory. 

Mr. Hichens’ story has such a rare quality of originality 
that it will hardly bear telling save by himself. It may be 
described as an attempt to impose on the materialism of 
London the mysteries of Bagdad. It is a romance dominated 
by the glitter of precious stones, set in a realistic picture of 
metropolitan life which, whether in Piccadilly or Baker Street, 
in Belgravia or Bedford Park, Mr. Hichens can describe with 
fidelity and insight. Lady Caryll Knox has a passion for gems, 
which have for her the overwhelming attraction of a hypnotic 
influence. With no vulgar avarice or desire for rivalling her 
sisters, she is a slave to the “lustrous children of the cave of 
Aladdin,” and a slave to any man, be he an old merchant of 
the East, like Sir Reuben Allabruth, or even a robber like 
Demetrius, who can satisfy her longing for jewels. Aubrey 
Herrick attempted to remove this spell, to awaken Lady 


Caryll to human love and human longings. But “one cannot 
lay hands on the mind and lift it into beauty and _ into 
safety. The free will of the weakest can laugh at the muscles 
of the strongest.” He fails, but he treasures to the last the 
dream that she will one day awaken. The chief human 
interests of the book arise out of this unrequited love oi 
Aubrey’s, to which a contrast is set by the tumultuous passion 
of the great singer, Anneau, who puts forth all the resource 
of his art with equally unavailing results, and they are 
described with a simple and sincere realism which charm 
when an Oriental luxuriance of imagination begins to tire 
The intuitive understanding of Aubrey by his mother 1 
described with a quite beautiful reserve, and Dickens would 
have shed tears over the episode of the jilted ballet girl while 
Mr. Hichens provokes them. 

And yet—face Mr. Hichens’ admirers—it is to Dickens 
more than any other English novelist that The Slave seems to 
owe most. Besides the obvious fertility of invention and 
tendency to exaggeration, Mr. Hichens has caught some of 
Dickens’ humour and lack of humour, and falls into the same 
tricks of superficial cynicism, though expressed in modern 
terms, in some of his descriptions of society—e.g., the crowd 
in the Park and at the opera ; sometimes repeating dull and 
not particularly refined jokes, like the one about M. Anneau 
and the Deity, with an obvious grimace of satisfaction. But if 
Mr. Hichens falls with Dickens, he sometimes also (bitterer 
thought for the modern humourist !) triumphs with him. The 
descriptions of Di Manners’. birthday party, and of all that 
concerns the unfortunate acrobat Alf, though they have the 
more polished manner of the modern and though there 
broods over them a sadder philosophy than any Dickens ever 
troubled himself with, might well otherwise have been the 
work of the great painter of out-of-the-way Bohemian scenes. 
Mr. Hichens has too the gift, and uses it with less effort 
than Dickens, of making us remember his minor characters. 
Many vivid little sketches of this kind are dotted through the 
book, such as the American poetess, with soft snow-white hair 
and bright observant brown eves, who was of those who can 
shed tears in secret for strangers, who can have the heartache 
for vagrants seen only in passing by the roadside; Paul 
Villet, who in a condition of starvation was obviously’ a man 
of genius but, well fed, seemed a blinking, complacent 
bourgeois ; or Mrs. Lufta Parkinson, the fashionable convert 
to Roman Catholicism, who loved to talk of the time when 
she was an atheist. It would be impossible to enumerate all 
in a book where the characters increase with the pages. 
Enough that Mr. Hichens has the very rare art of presenting a 
crowded canvas in which all the figures take an unobtrusive 
but essential place. 

This book will, in short, add very much to Mr. Hichens’ 
reputation. It has distinction and style. It tells an extremely 
interesting story, and it is full of entertaining episode. Above 
all, the romance of London is treated as it has never been 
since the glorious reign of Prince Florizel of Bohemia, and if 
only on that account The Slave is a book for the busy to 
remember and for the leisurely to read. 

L. R. F. O. 





THE SIMPLE PICTURE. 


STUDIES OF THE PorRTRAIT OF CHRisT. By the Rev. E. Matheson. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


Tue fact that these studies are from the pen of the late 
distinguished minister of St. Bernard's at once disarms criti- 
cism, and renders commendation a superfluity. Amongst the 
able preachers north of the Tweed whose works have greatly 
enriched modern theological literature and won for the 
Churches of Scotland the sympathy of thoughtful men far and 
wide, Dr. Matheson stands alone in the versatility of his powers 
and the spell which he exercises over the minds of his readers. 
At one time he is the philosophical theologian ; at another he 
travels abroad over the wide and fruitful fields of comparative 
religion ; yet again he admits us into the quiet study of the 
mystic or leads on to the solitary heights of the seer. In each 
case the author is equally at home, attempting no unfamiliar 
light, and always within the range of his powers. 

In this latest volume these versatile gifts are seen in 
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admirable combination, each in its measure being made to 
contribute to the elucidation of the theme. 

The reader is, at the first, taken in to “the gathering of 
human souls” in which “there is one pre-eminent figure,” and 
all through the pages of the book he is allowed to hear—or is it 
over-hear /—what a finely religious spirit, communing with his 
own thoughts, sees in that figure. The spirit in which the 
portrait is regarded is indicated in the following terms :—“ I wish 
to approach it with the eye of the heart—not to write an essay 
but to sing a song.” “I would approach the picture as a 
child approaches it, without prepossession, without a cause to 
plead, without a brief to advocate.’ What Dr. Matheson 
gives us however is not first impressions but last. “I have 
long thought is a frequently recurring introduction to 
many of the more striking conceptions of the book. For the 
sake of clearer definition the portrait is contrasted with that 
of “other masters,” it being the aim of the writer to show that 
the difference between Christ and these is most strikingly 
seen in those outward features in which He bears an 
undoubted resemblance to them. From the personal features 
Dr. Matheson passes to scenes in the life of our Lord witha 
view of illustrating the conditions and process of His develop- 
ment, and so adding yet further distinctness to the portrait. 
Attention for a while is specially directed to the spontaneity 
of that development. There was a “plan” of the life, but it 
was “with the Father.” At no time did He deliberately act 
according to it. Each day brought its own light and its own 
duty: He grew with a consciousness of His calling by 
fulfilling the eternal purpose of God with spontaneity and 
simplicity of action. Such is Dr. Matheson’s main thesis, and 
the reader will find in this latest volume many a jewelled 
thought and no lack of the freshness which characterises his 
earlier works. 

E. S. 





“TOO GOOD FOR POLITICS.” 


JonN HOoKHAM FRERE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Gabrielle Festing. 
London : James Nisbet and Co. 


Such words sum up Sir Walter Scott’s opinion of 
“Hookham Frere.” They were spoken in 1806 when the 
brilliant indolent fellow was thirty-seven and had already 
made his mark, not only in society and politics but in 
literature. Lord Melbourne, who was quite as keen a judge of 
men—he would have scouted the idea that any man could be 
too good for politics—held stoutly to the opposite opinion. 
Frere in his eyes was a “nonchalant coxcomb.” Scott's 
admiration and Melbourne's contempt alike had their 
justification. Like Horace Walpole, Hookham Frere was 
out of place in the House of Commons, and though 
tantalisingly clever, not all the backing of powerful friends 
like Pitt, Canning and Addington was enough to give 
him a sure footing. He sat for Looe, one of the 
old pocket boroughs in Cornwall, a place which had 
for its last representative in Parliament an even more 
notable man, Charles Buller, who voted for the Reform 
Bill which extinguished his own constituency. He suc- 
ceeded Canning as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in 1799, but the new century had scarcely dawned 
before his career began in diplomacy. Pitt was then at the 
head of affairs, and Bonaparte’s proposals of peace had just 
been rejected. Frere was sent as Plenipotentiary to Lisbon, 
a post which in less than two years was exchanged 
for the more important and onerous one of Envoy at 
the court of Spain. He quickly incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Spanish Government by an emphatic 
protest against the proposed alliance between Spain and 
France, and in the autumn of 1804 he was recalled at his own 
request. Four years later he was again sent to the Peninsula 
as Plenipotentiary to Ferdinand VII., but was again recalled 
because of his rash advice to Sir John Moore to hold Madrid 
with inadequate resources against Bonaparte—a blunder which 
ended in the retreat to Corunna. Public feeling against 
Frere ran high, and the Portland Cabinet threw him over in 
the clamour. The rebuff was all the more marked since George 
Canning, his old schoolfellow and life-long friend, was at the 
moment Foreign Secretary. Frere never got over his chagrin ; 








he shook the dust of diplomacy off his feet, and for the rest of 
his life sulked in his tent, which he eventually pitched in 
luxurious fashion at Malta. He was offered the post of 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg and twice refused a peerage, 
but he turned a deaf ear to all overtures, and spent the rest of 
his life as a retired, but not uncourtly, scholar. 

It is time, however, to glance at the man a little more 
closely, first in the making and then in his decline and fall. He 
came of arace of country squires descended from a certain 
Richard Le Frere, who fought under William the Conqueror. 
Their chief distinction from generation to generation seems 
to have been one in the lists of love, for they were renowned 
for their success in winning the hands of heiresses. His 
father, John Frere, had more brains than most of the family. 
He was a Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, and lives like 
a fly in amber in University records, because of his contest 
with Paley in 1763 for the Senior Wranglership. He married 
Miss Hookham, an only child and heiress, and John 
Hookham Frere, their eldest son, was born in 1769, 
and in due course went to Eton. Here, in conjunction with 
George Canning and Sydney Smith’s brother Bobus, he 
started in the autumn of 1876, at the age of seventeen, a 
magazine called The Microcosm, which saw a brief, thorny, but 
not unchequered career, It found its way to Windsor Castle, 
and Queen Charlotte was not only one of its most diligent 
readers, but went out of her way to express to a certain 
delighted young scribe her regret when circumstances over 
which that worthy had no control brought the venture to an 
end. On quitting Eton, Frere went to Cambridge, to his 
father’s old college, Caius. He took his Master’s degree in 1795, 
and entered the Foreign Office under Lord Grenville, and in the 
following year, as we have already seen, the House of Commons. 
Quite early in life, as a mere boy in fact, his skill in translation 
Was so exceptional as to attract the attention of scholars. His 
version of a Saxon war-song on one of the victories of 
Althestan compelled the praise of Sir James Mackintosh, who 
declared long afterwards that such a translation made by a 
schoolboy of a Saxon poem of the tenth century into the 
English of the fourteenth century was a double imitation 
unmatched perhaps in literary history. On November 2oth, 
1797, Frere, Canning, George Ellis and the future Earls of 
Liverpool and Carlisle started The Anti-fabobin, a sarcastic 
little paper intended to put spurs into the policy of Pitt. It 
was edited by Gifford, and it ran through thirty-four numbers 
and was dropped at the end of the Parliamentary Session in 
the summer of 1798. Each number contained political and 
satirical verses marked by biting irony and sweeping attacks 
on the Whigs and all their works. Frere’s share in the venture 
was great, and it established once for all his reputation as 
a satirist. His translation of Aristophanes came later, and 
is in its way inimitable—one of the most exquisite renderings 
of classic poetry in modern speech. His famous jeu d'esprit, 
the Whistlecraft Poem on King Arthur and the Round Table, 
is chiefly remembered now because it gave Byron his idea for 
Beppo and Dou Fuan. Frere married in 1816 the Dowager 
Countess of Errol. An odd story is told about it. One day 
old John Murray the publisher was sitting in his sanctum in 
Albemarle Street, when Frere was announced. The conversa- 
tion was soon brisk, and it never flagged until dinner was at 
hand, The publisher begged his visitor to remain, but Frere 
got up and excused himself. “I was married this morning, 
and Lady Errol is waiting for me to take her down into the 
country.” 

Lady Errol’s health was never strong, and at length she 
was ordered to live abroad, and this sent Frere into exile. 

He thought of living at Palermo, but as he was drawing 
a handsome pension from the English Government, he 
developed a scruple of conscience, and declared he must spend 
it amongst British subjects. He settled in Malta in 1821, and 
his villa became a centre of sweetness and light to storm- 
tossed scholars in the Mediterranean. He had a wide know- 
ledge of the world, brilliant wit, and always the courage of his 
opinions, and he kept a certain boyish youthfulness of spirit to 
the last. He watched public affairs through the loopholes of 
retreat, and like the eccentric man of genius that he was, took 
more pains to avoid fame than most people do to seek 
it. He was a fastidious scholar of exclusive habits, with a 
fine sense of humour and a sagacity that was seldom at fault. 
He was not merely the friend of Pitt and Canning, as Miss 
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Festing’s pages show, but Scott, Byron, Southey, and 
Coleridge held him in high regard. Coleridge looked upon 
him as the only man in England at the beginning of the 
century in whom “taste at its maximum had vitalized itself 
into genius.” He sat lightly to applause, and was too easy 
going, perhaps too proud and thin-skinned as well, to clbow 
his way, but he had a genius tor friendship, though there were 
many quarters in which he was well content to be merely 
feared. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, then a young politician 
under thirty, visited Malta in 1836. Frere described him as 
one of the few really learned Englishmen he had met 
in late years, and added that his fairness was as remark- 
able as his knowledge. “It is a great pity Lewis 
is such a desperate Whig, but I think if we could 
have kept him at Malta a little longer we might 
have made a very decent Tory of him.” Frere dis- 
liked the new name under which the battered ranks of his 
own party had been rallied after the Reform Bill. “Why do 
you talk of Conservatives. A Conservative is only a Tory 
who is ashamed of himself.” There are a few good stories in 
this book, many grave omissions, much irrelevant talk. Cele- 
brities of the century cross its pages, though often it is only a 
brief glance we get, scarcely a passing word. But there are 
sidelights of a more intimate kind on Pitt and Canning, and 
Frere’s political and personal verdicts are of course of value. 
Hookham Frere, in spite of an indolence which led him to lose 
his own manuscripts and a pride which induced him to beggar 
his life of its political possibilities during a quarter of a 
century spent in Malta, was a man of rich and stimulating 
personality. From first to last he was a Tory, moreover, who 
was not ashamed of himself, 
Stuart J. Rep, 


THE LOLLARDS IN POLITICS. 


THe Peasants’ RisinG AND THE LOLLARDS : DocUMENTS. Edited 
by Edgar Powe!l and G. M. Trevelyan. London : Longmans. 


Tuts is a collection of unpublished documents by way of 
upplement and illustration to Mr. Trevelyan’s England in 
the Age of Wycliffe. In the Introduction the editors point 
out that the official records, such as inquests and indictments, 
give us the story of the Rising of 1381 with far greater 
accuracy in the matter of dates and localities than do the con- 
temporary chronicles. Readers of medizeval records do not 
need to be told that the day of the month and the year A.D, are 
rarely given: an event is fixed by reference to some Church 
festival and the year of the reigning sovereign. These dates 
the present editors have supplemented in most cases by giving 
both the day and the month. Unfortunately the dates as 
inserted by them contradict each other at every turn. This 
is particularly the case with the collection of Kentish 
Indictments. Thus dies veneris proxima ante festum Trans- 
lationis St. Thom. Mart. is given as Fune 28th on p. 6, as Fuly 
sith on p.7, and as Fune 28th again on p. 8 On p. 11 the 
Thursday next before the same feast figures as Fuly 4th 
(Hundred de Schamele), and as Fune 27th (Hundred de 
Middelton). On p. 6 it becomes Fuly gthagain. The superior 
accuracy of the official record over the Chronicle is of little 
use in the face of such chaotic editing. Considerable confu- 
sion, again, is introduced into the very valuable “ Inquisitions 
taken at the Trial of John of Northampton,” from the Coram 
Rege Roll (pp. 27-38). The cause of error kere is the failure to 
remember that in the fourteenth century, and for long after, 
the year began on March 25th instead of on January Ist 
Thus we get events dated as having happened on Fune 13th. 
1383, which the record tells us were in the sixth year of 
Richard I1., while the seventh year of the same king ts 
made to include the dates Fanuary 17th, 1383, and February, 
7th, 1383! A moment's reflection enables the reader to detect 
this confusion between the Old Style and the New Style, 
but it is an exasperating confusion none the less, 

Turning to the matter of this volume, we have little but 
praise to ofter. It is a useful addition to an excellent mono- 
graph. In England in the Age of Wycliffe Mr. Trevelyan 
showed that the influence cf Wycliffe and his followers on the 
Rising of 1381 was less than was at one time supposed, The 
documents here printed bear this out. The trials of the rioters 





tell us much of housebreaking, murder and extortion ; they 
say nothing of heresy or of heretical preachers. All the 
documents dealing with the new heresy and the strenuous 
efforts of Richard II. for its suppression are posterior in date. 
This contention of Mr. Trevelyan makes one curious to see 
the same theory applied to the story of the German Peasants’ 
Revolt in 1523-4. Were the doctrines of Luther the decisive 
cause of the spontaneous rising in the Kletgan and along the 
Upper Rhine?) Or was it not rather the influence of previous 
propaganda and the proximity of the Swiss Confederation ? 
The strength of the Lollard movement is well shown by 
the “Complaint against the Mayor of Northampton” John 
Fox the Mayor had (1392-3) “made the whole toune in 
manner to become Lollardes so that the whole toune is 
governed by them ;" the pulpits were filled by Lollard 
preachers, innocent of degree or hood, and the inhibitions of 
the Bishop of Lincoln wholly disregarded. The document 
shows clearly the local independence possessed by a medieval 
town, provided a Bishop or Abbot did not reside too near, and 
is of exceptional interest throughout. The story of the London 
troubles in 1381-4 furnishes some suggestive matter on the 
economic history of the time, the least understood side 
of medieval England ; but the full significance of this record 
is as yet hidden from us. Altogether this volume is a distinct 
addition to our knowledge of the time, and we shall welcome 
a second and thoroughly revised cdition. 


P. J. M. 





SOME BOOKS ON THE KLONDIKE. 


ALASKA. By Miner Bruce. Condon and New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. By Angelo Heilprin. London : 
C. Arthur Pearson. 


Ix the hands of a brilliant writer there could be no doubt of the 
attractiveness of such a theme as the Klondike, which comprises 
within itself a great deal of lurid drama and singular comedy, 
besides being set in a remote and picturesque milieu. But 
neither of the three books at present under our notice can 
properly be classed as brilliant descriptive writing. Professor 
Heilprin’s Alaska and the Klondike is in many respects 
a capital work; it is the only one we can recall on 
the subject written by a scholar,a traveller of experience and 
a practical geologist rolled into one; and consequently we 
have herein the benefit of the wide range of view which these 
three distinctions imply. 

In the first place, the Professor lets the world know 
that he thinks the terrors of the trail are much exaggerated. 
He harbours the strong suspicion that were the location in 
Mexico instead of in Alaska “ there would be a goodly number 
of caballeros and arrieros to smile at the proposition of 
presented difficulties.” Nevertheless the ascent is grim 
enough ; and the one thousand equine carcases which Professor 
Heilprin counted on the Skaguay trail between the town of 
that name and Lake Bennett (only a third of the total number 
beasts who had succumbed en roufe) is sufficient evidence of 
the misery and suffering which has hitherto attended the 
journey, and which the new Pacific and Arctic Railway, of 
which we have here an account, will henceforward alleviate. 
The first view of Dawson City, in its squalid diffusion, suggested 
Yang-tse-kiang to the author's mind, while the absence of 
drunkenness and riotism moves him to admiration:— 

“ Life and property are considered safe in the most doubtful 
establishments, and it is not uncommon for a man to pass 
hours in a crowded dance-hall with virtually all his possessions, 
possibly a few hundred dollars, or it may be thousands, carried 
in the torm of gold-dust in his trousers pockets.” 

Such a result is of course chiefly attributable to a wholesome 
dread of that admirable body of men, the Canadian mounted 
police, “ whose efficiency in the direction of controlling order 
is conceded by everyone.’ Some of Professor Heilprin’s 
remarks upon the fauna and geological peculiarities of the 
Klondike country possess no inconsiderable value. He 
surprises us sometimes by his presentation of its more 
attractive aspects, which we fancy many will be prepared to 
find incredible. For example, in these arctic solitudes he 
not only habitval'y enjoyed a profusion of wild berries, 
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strawberries included, and the harmony of singing-birds, but 
he informs us that “along some parts of the Upper Yukon the 
rose-bushes were so thick that they actually form the carpet 
to the soil; and I am told that larger areas of the deeper 
interior are so covered.” Of course, after this, the author 
believes with that standard authority, Dr. G. M. Dawson, that 
agriculture will yet find a capital lodgment in the Klondike 
country, and gives a list of the many grains and vegetables 
which have already been shown to thrive to advantage. An 
interesting description of the physical history and geology of 
the region, occupy a prominent portion of an entertaining book. 

Although to the foregoing its author has applied the title 
of Alaska and the Klondike, yet there is little or nothing bearing 
on the first-named American possession to warrant such a title. 
For such information we turn to Mr. Miner Bruce's Alaska. Mr. 
Bruce isan American who has lived for some years in the country 
of which he writes, and may therefore confidently be expected to 
have acquired a very thorough and substantial knowledge of 
its appearance, its institutions (such as they are) and its 
inhabitants. It is charitable to say that such expectations are 
hardly realised to the full in this volume. It is handsomely 
bound and printed, and contains some very interesting photo- 
graphs ; but nearly the whole of its historical facts, its obser- 
vations on Esquimaux, gold-mining and the sealing industry 
may be had elsewhere in a more compact form and 
praiseworthy manner. Mr. Bruce is a gentleman of the Jingo 
type, who seems to have been, according to his own account, 
very much occupied in an endeavour to create some political 
importance for the territory of Alaska in the councils at 
Washington, and, in true Jingoistic fashion, all through the 
the book, he cannot apparently refrain from seeking to belittle 
the neighbouring British Klondike possessions, concerning 
whose permanent value he naturally entertains distrust. 
In his discussion of the Alaskan boundary dispute and 
the “absurd” British interpretation of the treaty of 1825, 
Mr. Miner Bruce is a littlhe more at sea in one sense, 
and a trifle further inland in another, than any writer we can 
at this moment recall. Seemingly unmindful of the labours 
and explorations of the British pioneers whose memorial is to 
be found in most of the geographical features of that part of 
the Continent, and which from Vancouver to Dawson appear 
on almost every one of his pages, he appears to deny our 
right to any part of the locality at all, and calls for “a 
re-enunciation of the patriotic principle contained in the 
Monroe doctrine, if our self-respect as a nation cannot other- 
wise be maintained.” Klondike’s success is obviously a sharp 
thorn in the side of Mr. Miner Bruce. 

B CKLES WILLSON, 





A MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE. 


THE SEEGE OF TROYE. Edited from MS. Harl. 525, with 
Introduction, Notes and Glossaries by C. H. A. Wager, 
Ph.D., McIlvaine Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Kenyon College. New York: the Macmillan Com- 
pany ; London : Macmillan. 

“ THE Seege of Troye is a romance of 1920 lines of four accents 

in rhyming couplets, written some time in the fourteenth 

century, probably late in it, and preserved to us in three 

MSS. of the early fifteenth. It tells the Trojan story in the 

usual medizval version, but with many compressions and 

omissions. It has very little poetical merit, but it tells its 
story simply and with a certain vigour; and it would be 
interesting to an audience which expected its romances to be 
in verse because as a rule verse was plainer and more straight- 
forward than prose.” So the Professor might say, lecturing to 
his class, and he would say all that the general reader of 

English literature would want to know. The rest concerns 

special students of mediaeval English, and for them Professor 

Wager has done his work excellently. He does not profess to 

have made any original discoveries about cither the matter 

or the language, but he summarises the results of all 
the German research, not only on this poem, but on 
the sources and history of the tale of Troy in the 

Middle Ages generally. To the general reader, this 

is the most interesting part of the work. We hope that 

Professor Wager will some time expand it into an independent 

history of the Trojan legend in the Middle Ages. On the 


L. fC. 


language he makes an independent investigation, and confirms 
the view of previous scholars, that in this MS. it is chictly 
Southern, but he declines to speak for the other two MSS., 
because he has not seen them; one is not printed at all, and 
the other is printed by an editor who is not to be trusted for 
strict accuracy. We do not doubt Professor Wager's conclu- 
sion, but it might have been better to notice a few more of 
the linguistic facts. He has counted the plurals in —es and 
—en and —eth, for instance, but he has not counted are (or 
arne) and bene (or be). (The present writer has not counted, 
but bene and be are obviously predominant.) The remarkable 
a for have (“ He wold a dryven to th deth,” 1. 1453) is entered 
in the glossary, but it should also have had a place in the 
grammar. 

There is one fundamental defect in the book—the fact 
above-mentioned, that it is an edition of only one of the three 
MSS. Of course it is not Professor Wager’s fault that he 
could not get hold of them all, but if he had waited till he 
could, or till he could secure the collaboration of the two 
editors who have promised to print them, the work would 
have been complete. As it is, the future student of the Seege 
of Troye will have to read it partly in Professor Wager, partly 
in a future edition of the Lincoln's Inn MS., partly in a future 
edition of the Sutherland MS. ; and that is too much apparatus 
for such an unimportant poem. 

To turn from the editor to the poet, his is a very fair 
specimen of the humdrum journeyman’s work of the Middle 
Ages. He never rises high, because it is not in him, but he 
never sinks very low, because he has such a store of conven- 
tional phrases to fit his conventional situations. And he has 
one important quality of a good narrator. He keeps his story 
well to the front, and gallops over his ground without 
digressions. He comes nearest to poctry in his laments. 
When Menelaus had lost Helen, for instance:— 

“ He leveth in mornyng and strife, 
And often he remembrith Elyn his wife, 
Here beaute and here fayrenesse 
Here gentil body, here lovesumnes. 
‘ Allas,’ he seyd, ‘my quene is go, 
Myne erles, barouns, slayne also, 
And my lond robed and reved, 
And myself in sorow leved.’” 

So also when Polyxena accidentally found the grave of 
the slain Hector:— 

“ A lytill besyde the graue she stode, 
She weped and wrong hir handis on blod. 
‘ Alas, alas’ thenne seyd she, 
‘ That I now this day now se. 
So doughty a body in that stownd 
That soo lowe is teyd in th ground.’ 
Soche dolour she made for hem tho (1) 
That ny her hert brak in too. 
Here lovely fax (2) shyned as selke, 
Here lovesome face, whytte as mylke; 
She all todrewe here ryche gere, 
She rent here vice (3), and tare her here, 
And often she cleped (4) herself caytyf, 
And seyd, ‘ To (5) longe in me last (6) lyf.” 

(1) “then” (2) “hair ” (3) “visage” (4) “called” (5) “too” (6) “lasteth.” 


T. C. Snow. 





WAGES. 
CHANGES IN RATES OF WaGes. (Board of Trade Return.) 
London : Darling and Co, 


Tue Labour Department’s sixth annual report on changes in 
rates of wages and hours of labour is not only a very 
instructive but also a very cheering work. Its reader will 
learn a great deal about rates of wages and their variations, he 
may discover what changes his local authority has made in its 
relations with its workpeople, he will be interested in perusing 
the recently issued piece-price lists—though perhaps the mere 
layman will not be much wiser for learning that hair calf is 
to be added to the same line as ooze calf, that machine 
pegged waists are to be 3d. a dozen extra, but that Thirds 
shoes cannot be left for mock welts. At all events every one 
can understand the main facts set forth in this little volume, 
which represents so much research and enquiry. 

1898 was a year of active employment and rising wages, 
and the upward changes not only surpass, but surpass very 
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those recorded in any of the previous five 
Over one million workpeople (not counting agricul- 
tural labourers, seamen and 
ever shared in the gencral 


considerably, 
reports, 
railway servants, who how- 
prosperity) were affected by 
changes of wages last while in 1897 the number 
507,444. Of only about 2,000 and the 
net result of all changes was an aggregate rise of £95,000 per 


year, 
was these lost, 
week, to be compared with the net increase of the previous 
year, of £45,000 per week. Up to the time of the issue of the 
report the upward tendency continued, and indeed 1899 bade 
fair to be a record year. Up to the end of last June 926,050 
persons had gained, and the net weekly rise in the six months 
was over £50,000. The greater part of the increase is 
accounted for by the upward movement of coal-miners’ 
wages, though there has also been a considerable advance in 
metal, enginecring, ship-building and building trades, and in 
18g in the cotton trade. The builders have indeed obtained 
an average weekly advance of just over 2s. each—the highest 
average increase of the trades affected by a rise in wages. It 
will be interesting to observe what effect this change has upon 
the housing pfoblem. In cases it seems to have 
inspired, or helped to inspire, local authorities with a desire to 
step into the breach left by building speculators, and there is 
little doubt that it is an important element in the question of 
possibilities. 


some 


With regard to the agricultural labourer, whose 
respects from that of more 
organised workers, it is satisfactory to learn that the improve- 
ment in rates ot wages tor the last two vears has continued, 
and has extended into other districts. More labourers have 
gained, and the average increase of their gains ts larger : 


position differs in so many 


* Calculated on the total number of agricultural labourers in 
England and Wales, the rise per head in 1898 amounts to 2}d. 
per week compared with a rise of Jd. in 1897, 4d. in 1896 anda 
fall of 3d. in 1895. 

The changes in hours of labour are not on so considerable 
cale as the changes in wages:— 


“In 1898 the hours constituting an ordinary weck's work 
were reduced in the case of 37,772 workpeople and increased 
in the case of 1,277. The net effect on the hours of labour of 
the whole 30,049 was a reduction of over two hours per week 
on the average. As however 39,000 workpeople constitute a 
verv small fraction of the total working population, it follows 
that the changes in hours in 1898 had an almost inappreciable 
effect on the total number of hours worked.” 

More than half of the workpeople affected by the change, 
both in 1898 and 1899, are building-trade operatives. Finally, 
a very large proportion (g5 per cent.) of the changes were 
arranged amicably and without a strike in 1898, while in the 
present year only about 2 per cent. of the aggregate rise in 
wages resulted from strikes. 


LETTICE FISHER. 





A COMPANION TO WHITAKER. 
CONSTITUTION, 
By J. Johnston. 


PorpULAR HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH 
History of its Origin and Growth. 
Thomas Burleigh. 


viving the 
London : 


THERE is no lack of treatises dealing with the British 
Constitution alike from the historian’s and from the lawyer's 
point of view; but there is still room, nay there is even a 
considerable need, for a small book which will provide for the 
ordinary clector a short and clear account “ giving the 
practical working of the Constitution and showing how it all 
came about.” Such a book must deal with the past in sucha 
way as to conceal the historical thread running through it, for 
otherwise the ordinary voter will dismiss it as antiquarianism— 
and Professor Dicey has shown, by the brilliantly simple 
expedient of quoting the analysis of a first chapter of Freeman, 
how forbidding such antiquarianism may threaten to be, even 
when it is dealt with by the pen of a master. On the other 
hand, the ideal voter’s handbook to the British Constitution 
must be at bottom a /egal treatise, and there must breathe 
through it the spirit of the ancient common law, without the 
least suggestion of the dry bones of jurisprudence. The age is 
past when Englishmen can regard themselves as wise and 
capable citizens merely because they applaud when perorating 
politicians refer, in terms judiciously vague, to “ our glorious 


Constitution,’ and the man who can write the one book 





needed to give that boast substance and definition—carrying 
on the sort of work to which Dr. Raleigh’s writing on the 
elements of Politics and Mr. Graham Wallas’ lecturing on 
Citizenship belong—will do much to promote a branch of 
democratic education which has been much neglected. 

It would be very high praise to say that Mr. Johnston has 
succeeded in this difficult task, and indeed that cannot be 
fairly said. But there are some excellent features in his book. 
He hardly lays enough emphasis on the fact, so easily missed, 
that the absence of a written constitution by no means implies 
that there are no definite rules of law which determine at any 
moment the structure and function of the machinery of 
government: the man in the street never finds it easy to 
understand that our apparently amorphous system is valuable 
as providing for growth without involving the inconvenience 
of leaving the strict constitutional rule vague or indeterminate. 
But it was a happy thought to print Magna Charta, the Pull 
and Petition of Rights, the Act of Settlement, and one or two 
other constitutional documents pretty much at length in the 
volume. Another good feature is the stress which is laid on Mr, 
Gladstone's method of dealing with the Lords in securing the 
repeal of the Paper Duty in 1860—a constitutional victory which 
is often minimised most unduly, apparently because it occurred 
within living memory. These are happy instances of Mr. 
Johnston's faculty for selection, but it is difficult to admit that 
he has been equally fortunate elsewhere. Five-sixths of the 
book is pure history, and Mr. Johnston's historical method i: 
not strikingly different from other people's. The object of a 
book of this kind ought to be to put life and substance into 
words which are only vaguely understood by the ordinary man 
who takes an interest in public questions and diligently reads 
his Daily Chronicle or Daily Mail. Take for instance the 
phrase habeas corpus. This is what Mr. Johnston tells us about 
it in his text :— 





“The Exclusion Bill was read a first time, the remainder of 
the three months, the duration of this Parliament, being taken 
up with impeaching the Earl of Danby and passing the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which is a great bulwark of English liberty. Some 
constitutional authorities look upon this Act as one of the mest 
important constitutional landmarks 

“ Habeas Corpus had been the law of the land, at least since 
Magna Charta, but iis provisions were often evaded ; this Act 
hedged them round with severe penalties, and made it easy to 
proceed in court. When the written constitution of the United 
States was framed, the Habeas Corpus Act was the model for 
one of the most important sections.” 

Now this is absolutely useless to the people whom Mr. 
Johnston desires to help. What is wanted is a plain statement 
of the meaning of the phrase, of the operation of the writ (five 
lines in a glossary do not much improve the matter), of the 
persons who apply for it and grant it, and above all of the 
extent to which the remedy it provides is efficient in itself and 
peculiar to what are calied “ Anglo-Saxon ideas.” 

This formal reproduction, now of law, now of history, 
without digesting it with a view to the needs of his reader, 
runs through this book, and takes away much of its value. 
The chapter on administration docs not insist on the most 
essential things—the equality of officer and citizen before the 
law, the absence of a Ministry of Justice, the refusal to admit 
“reasons of State,” the consequent personal responsibility of 
Government servants, and so forth. But a word of special 
praise should be reserved for the chapters on Irish and Scotch 
administration and justice. 

It would be unreasonable to complain of the absence of 
other matters : Mr. Johnston’s task was quite difficult enough 
without his taking on his shoulders the problem of the recent 
developments in our Constitution. But it is high time a serious 
effort were made to estimate the changes which have taken 
place, or threaten to take place, since the publication of 
Professor Dicey’s masterpiece. The alarming growth of an 
inner Cabinet, the ineffectiveness of the private member, the 
alleged break-up of parties, the suspicion of a growing “ droit 
administratif” in this country, and the delegation of Parlia- 
mentary dutics to administrative bodies, are tendencies 
which we may hope to see measured and traced in the next 
serious work on the British Constitution. Perhaps Mr. 
Courtney, who is rumoured to have such 2 work in hand, will 
provide critical observers of such tendencies with the guide 
they so much need. 


S. 
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FICTION, 


TWELVE TALES, WITH A HEAD-PIECE, A TAIL-PIECF, AND AN 
INTERMEZZO. Being Select Stories. By Grant Allen. London : 
Grant Richards. , 

THE SHip or Stars. By “Q." London: Cassell and Co. 

THe VIZIER OF THE TWo-HORNED ALEXANDER. By Frank R. 
Stockton. London: Cassell and Co, : 

THE YOUNG MASTER OF Hyson HALL. By Frank R. Stockton. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 

WAYFARERS ALL: a Novel. By Leslie Keith. London: Jarrold 
and Sons, ; 

WINE ON THE LEkEs. By John A. Steuart. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Mann. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

As we were reading a collection of short stories by Mr. 
Grant Allen, containing some of the earliest and best of his 
many works in the realm of fiction, the sad news of his death 
reached us. It is given to few men to be learned on so many 
points as was Mr. Allen. Probably he will be remembered as 
scientist when he is forgotten as a novelist. Some of his 
anthropological work, at any rate, will have permanent value 
for the student. As an art critic too, he had much to say that 
was remarkable and interesting. In fiction he was perhaps 
more the cultured, intelligent and able student of human 
nature than the true maker of stories. Where he shone 
especially was in realistic descriptions of life in Jamaica ; and 
two stories in the book before us—Fohn Cann’s Treasure and 
Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece—are good instances of his skill in that 
respect. He had also a power of avoiding the commonplace 
which gives some of his stories—e.g., The Curate of Churnside— 
an air of unreality that has the charm of a quaint Umbrian 
picture. Besides those mentioned, the book contains good 
stories of a fanciful, ghostly nature like Wolverden Tower, and 
sensational tales that are exciting without being too highly 
coloured. In fact this book is, unfortunately, a well-timed 
memento of Mr. Grant Allen's best work in fiction and his 
best, as all know, is very good indeed. 

The Ship of Stars is dedicated to Mr. Leonard Courtney. In 
this dedication—a tribute worthy of the wr'ter and his object 

-Mr. Quiller-Couch says that the story has insensibly come to 
rest upon the two texts, “ Lord, make men as towers!” and 
“All towers carry a light.” And indeed the book might 
almost be considered a sermon on the beauties of strenuous 
character and purpose, were it not fiction of the rarest and 
most distinguished quality. It isa story of disappointed love 
which strengthens rather than sours the character of 
the man, Taffy Raymond, owing to the disciplinary effect 
of his struggles by the side of that heroic clergyman, 
his father, and even has its consolation for the girl, 
Honoria, when her eyes are opened to Taffy's innocence from 
asin she had ascribed to him, and to her own love which she 
had not recognised till too late, for she sees the good effect 
that her injustice had had on her character : “ He is lost to 
me but I possess him. For what he isI have made him, and 
at my cost he is strong.” This is the true indication of the 
theme of a very effective story, but it is impossible to really 
estimate it out of its setting. The book is instinct with the 
life of the West country whose scenes and people “Q” so well 
understands and so well describes, and there is also infused 
into it the aspirations of one who loves Oxford. 

Every reader of fiction knows what to cxpect from 
the author of Troy Town and The Splendid Spur in 
the way of easy, luminous writing, delicate humour and 
a reverent treatment of the mysteries of life, and remember 
too that gift for the prologue in romance which especially 
distinguishd I Saw Three Ships. All these qualities are 
happily blended in The Ship of Stars, which is the most 
matured work that “Q.” has yet done. The style is of course 
above reproach, never trivial yet never affected, not ornate yet 
not dull. Humour plays no great part in it, but the character 
of Honoria in the early parts of the book when, a matter-of- 
fact girl, she listens to Taffy’s wonderful stories (so wonderful 
for a boy that we confess to having read them with some 
scepticism) with interest but without excitement, is essentially 
humorous, and so is Jacky Poscoe, the Bryanite, a delightful 


type of the eccentric evangelist. Thus does the “ King's 
Postman,” as he calls himself, hold forth :— 

“When a man’s converted, he kows. Seemin’ to me, you 

baint. You don't show enough of the bright side. Now, as 

I go along, my very toes keep ticking salvation. Down goes 

one foot, ‘Glory be!’ Down goes the other, ‘A-men.’ And! 

I must dance for joy !” 

But though humour is not insistent it is not absent, but 
makes way for the more fanciful spirit of romance and 
xrimmer pictures of battle and death. All that touches the 
struggle of Raymond the elder with the villainous old squire 
who brought him into the village to save his soul and quarrelled 
with him because he did not save it quickly enough is 
remarkably fine, and the death of the squire is a vivid 
picture of the horrible. Wherever in fact action is needed, 
Mr. Quiller-Couch is ready with invention and quick move- 
ment. But The Ship of Stars is most valuable as a novel of 
character—Taffy and his father and mother, Honoria and the 
old squire are important creations in the world of fiction, 
and the lesser characters all have their place and their part. 
It is a book which never becomes didactic, but somehow 
insensibly braces one as a hopeful criticism of life, and a 
possible interpretation of some of its mysteries. The author 
has succeeded in describing men as “towers which carry a 
light.” 

The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander discovered a spring 
which gave immortality, and drank it all up while his master 
was looking for it. He has not made very much use of his 
great gift, because it has been impossible for him to own to it or 
let it be discovered, lest he should suffer an eternal loss of 
liberty. The publisher calls it a good example of “Stocktonese 
humour,” but we confess to recognising few of the qualities 
which gave Rudder Grange its unique charm. There is 
something rather attractive about the childlike simplicity 
and gravity with which Mr. Crowden tells his story and 
describes his interview with Nebuchadnezzar and Maria 
Edgeworth, and in the proud faith of his Quaker wife and 
her interest in her husband's former consorts ; but it is hardly 
a strong enough quality to sustain a book which altogether 
lacks invention and movement. Only brevity saves the book 
from dulness. 

Mr. Stockton’s other new book, The Young Master of Hyson 
Hall, is much more interesting. It is intended as a book for 
boys, but it has some of the attractiveness of the immortal 
Tom Sawyer, which may find it a wider public. Phil Berkeley 
is a pleasant young hero, and Chap Webster, as the more 
conventional treasure-hunting boy, is sufficiently entertaining. 
There is a good story, and it is well told. 

Wayfarers Allis one of those amiable, well-meaning con- 
ventional stories that young ladies generally pronounce “ very 
pretty,” and that older critics find provocative of slumber. 
The book is full of excellent qualities of a mild, negative type. 
It is like a British matron—undeniably virtuous and invincibly 
dull. The author—from whose pen we have received several 
better things than Wav/arers All—seems to have set herself 
the task of making bricks without straw, with the inevitable 
result attending all such efforts. The story has no cohesion, 
no force, no vitality. All its characters have done duty before 
in fiction, not once, but many times; we know, even to 
weariness, the haughty old father whose hard heart is finally 
melted towards a rebellious daughter by her children’s 
charms ; the elderiy spinster whose bark is worse than her 
bite; the garrulous, good-hearted landlady; the whimsical 
old bachelor with his hidden charities, ef hoc genus ontne. 
These venerable lay figures Leslie Keith here introduces to her 
readers, re-draped in a multitude of sentimental platitudes of 
equal antiquity, and connected by the thinnest thread of plot. 
We cannot pronounce the effect to be one of exhilaration. 

Wine on the Lees is by the author of The Minister of State. 
It tells of a beer lord’s son who becomes convinced against 
his will of the enormities of the drink traffic, and it will pro- 
bably be popular with those who like to recognise in fiction 
figures familiar in society. It has also merits of a more legiti- 
mate nature. This revolt of son against father, of a fashion- 
able man against Society, is a dramatic theme, and is ably 
handled by Mr. Steuart, who avoids the obtrusively polemical 
with so much apparent impartiality that his book should be a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the more tactful temperance 
reformers. However, apart from a well-told and interesting 
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story, Wixe on the Lees is not a very valuable contribution to Sarhensis (18. Mitr) end cher The Yeats Supreme Court Practice, 1900, 20 


The cl 


knowledge 


modern fiction. 
with a 
without 


wwracters are shadowy, 
few can avoid 
convincing realism, and the 
which have 
East-end. It 


the slumming is 
in these days, but 
book is too obviously an 
inspired institutes and 
may be war, but it is not 


done 


former novels 
in the 


echo of 
settlements 
magnificent. 

The Reverend Eustace Patten was a young clergyman 
about to undertake the charge of an agricultural parish. Being 
a conscientous man, he thought it right to become familiar with 
the difficulties, the trials and temptations of his parishioners. 
He therefore went to live in a labourer’s cottage, intending 
to work in the fields for a week for the modest sum of eleven 
shillings, and in order to make the experiment complete, he 
took with him his newly married wife, his brother, and three 
sisters-in-law. 

Such was The Patten Exp 
the treatment is better. 


eriment. The idea is good, but 
The Pattensand the Boyans—especially 
Rosamund Boyan delightfully fresh and most wonder- 
fully alive. They and their cottage neighbours, Mrs. Nobbs 
and Mrs. Chaney, drawn with almost the same unerring 
touch and sympathetic humour which has made the people of 
Cranford immortal, though of 


are 


are 


there is a 


spice satire in The 
Patten Experiment which is quite absent from Mrs. Gaskell’s 
story. Mrs. Mann has attracted notice before with The Cedar 


Siar, but we sl 
an even wider 


all not be surprised if her latest book commands 
approbation. 
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Gravl (Druid), The Pilly 
Gleg (C.) Bunte s¢ << 
Gissing (George), The Cre 
Harte (Bret), Mr. Jack H 
Havens (H.), A Vanished Na 
Howarth (Anna), Sv 
Henessev (J). D.), A Lost I 
King (R. Douglas), A Bitts . uu 
Kevill-Davics (A.), The Girl Priest Hutel 
Meade (L. T.) and Eustace ( Robert) Star Line,*s Ward Lock 
Norris (Frank), McTeague, 6s. Grar rd 
Prvce (Daisy H.), Vaida Hanem, ¢ : 
Pollard (E_F.), A Daug , oh 
Phillips J. Gordon) J “) nwin 
Raymond (Walter), No Soul Above Monev. ¢ Longmans 
Reynolds (Mrs. F.), In the Years that Came After, 6s. Hutchinson 
Spence J. C.), The Conscience the King, 6s. Swan Sonnenschein 
Sutherland (M.) One Hour ad Oe Next, 6s Leanne 
Stubbs (J. BL), Ora Pre obis, 3s. 6d. Skeffington and Son 
Webster J. P.), Children of Wrath, 6s. Routledge 
Whyte (Violet), A Broken Promise, 3s. 6d Pearson 
Winter Vohn Strange), A Mother's Holiday, 3s. 6d. Ward Lo 
HISTORY 
Allien (J. R.), edited by, The Reliqua I ated Arc jlogist, New Ser 
\ \ 2s € : 
H n (Thos) nd her In \ VIL. 744-774, Vol. VIEL. 774-81 
s ihe ¢ 1 Press 
Kath e (Mrs editec Lette 1 Lady Jane Coke er Friend Mrs 
Eyre, at Dert 747-1738, 78. Od. Swan Sonnenschein 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. | 
Life Assurance Society. | 
] 
| 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


FUNDS =| = = = £4,000,000. 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
position for Strength and Bonus-giving prospects, 


This Society is in a unique 


its reserves at last investigation having been calcu- 


lated on a most stringent basis. 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES 
belong to the Policy-holders 


All the profits 


BONUS YEAR 1goo. 


INVESTMENT SCHEMES providing 5 and 5} per 
Cent. on the sum assured when the Policy money 
falls due. See Special Prospectus. 





Head Office, 35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
London Office, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


THE NOVEMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY 


NUMBER 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


The November Number of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE contains ARTICLES and STORIES of 
exceptional interest. As usual, there will be found in 
he November Number many fine illustrations by the 

ding black-and-white artists of the day. 


THE SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THE NUMBER 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 
THE AMERICAN STAGE. I. 
By William Archer 
THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Fenella Armytage. 
BIRDS iN LONDON. 
By Dr T. Greene. 
BAL ‘ZAC. AB HE WAS. 
ty Mr. W. E. Henley 
FAMOUS FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. | 
COACHING. ! 
By Major H. S. Dalbiac. 
The following Complete Stories are also included in 
the November Number, in addition to a further instal- 
ment of Mrs. F. A. Steel's stirring Tale of Indien life, 
THE HOSTS OF THE 
THE EYE OF THE NE 
_ Parker 


THE STORY OF A STORY. Edwin Pugh 
THE PARSON’S VINDICATION. 
Basil Marnan 
4 DOLL AND A MORAL. _ Bernard Capes 
ALYEKB WAKE FIGHT. Halliwell Sutclitfe 
The Ilustrations in the November Number include 
me notable drawings iby the following black-and- | 
white artists :—L. Raven Hill, G. D. Armour, A. S. j 
Hartrick, J. Walter West, Claude Shepperson, Max 
Cowper, A. B. J. Salmon, Abbey Altson, George Roller, | 
» H. Sime, &c., &c. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Publishing Office : LONDON, 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
New York : Astor CoURT BUILDINGS. 
Tht > wee ryATT , 
LONDON REFORM UNION. | 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON will give an | 
Address on “London in the Age of Elizabeth,” on | 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 8th, 1899, at the QUEEN'S | 
HALL, W. The chair will be taken at eight p.m. by | 
the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, Q.C., MP. | 
Tickets: Numbered and Reserved, Fauteuils, §s.; 
“ia Stalls and Grand Circle, 2s. 6d.; Unnumbered, 
\rea and Balcony, 1s.; may be obtained of the Secre- 
“ry, London Reform Union, Trafalgar Buildings, 
-haring Cross, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK. | 


noe Buildings, Chancery am, London, W.C. 
Invested Funds— ° 10,000,000, 
Number of Accounts, 

TWO.AND-A-HALF per CENT. A oe allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repa able on . Linge = CENT. on 
cu oo ‘acco NTS, on the eee etna, 
when dra £100, STOCKS, “SH ES, and 
iNNUITIES pure 


hased and lor customers, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small owed monthly 
oh pe £1. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with 
_ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Addrean “ BIRKBECK, LONDON,” 











GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


NEW EDITIONS OF RUSKIN’S 
WORKS 
PRETERITA. 


Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts 
Perhaps Worthy of Memory 
in My Past Life. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 5s. each net, 
roan gilt, 7s. 6d. each net 


VortumE I.—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with 

Engraving of “ My Two Aunts I81y to 1839 
(Just out. 

VOLUME II.—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with 
Plates of “ Old Dover Packet Jib,” and “ The Castle 
of Annecy "— 1839 to 1849. (Just out 

VoLuME ITL.—Containing Chapters I. to IV., together 
with Parts IL. and Hl. of “ Dilecta,” and a third 
hitherto unpublished Part, in addition to a Chrono 
logy and comprehensive Index to the whole work, 
and a Plate of “The Grand Chartreuse,” from a 
drawing by Mr. Ruskin —-1850 to 1864 


(Nearly Ready 


ON THE OLD ROAD: a Collection of 


Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature 
and Art. In Three Vols. (sold separately), cloth, 
gilt tops, 5s. each net. (Shortly . 
The subjects dealt with are (inter alia) :—My First 
Editor—Lord Lindsay's “Christian Art”—Eastlake’'s 
“ History of Oil Painting "—Samuel Prout —Sir Joshua 
and = Holbein— Pre-Raphaelitism—Opening of the 
Crystal Palace--Study of Architecture--The Cestus 
of Aglaia—Fiction, Fair and Foul—Fairy Stories 
Usury—Home and its Economies. 


READINGS IN “ FORS CLAVI- 
GERA cp. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
[Nearly ready, 


THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 
By W. Bast. WorsFOLD, M.A, 
” Author of “South Africa.’ 

With Four Illustrations in Colour and Twenty 
Full-page and Seventy Text Illustrations from 
Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Cloth, 

gilt top, 352 pages of text, extra tcp. gto., 25s. net 

[Next week 
The object of this volume is to represent the phys ica 
and social characteristics of Egypt in connection with 
the work of political reorganisation and industrial 

development now in progress. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP: Twenty-three 


Essays by various Authors on Social, Personal, 
Political, and Economic Problems and Ob ‘igations 
Edited by Rev. J. E. HAND, with Preface by the 
Rev. CHARLES Gore, M.A, D.D. Crown avo 
cloth, 528 pages, 6s. net. [Just out. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. A New 


Prose Translation, with Essays Literary and 
Mythological. By ANDREW LANG. Illustrated 
with Seven Photogravure Plates and Seven Half- 
tone Subjects from Old Greek Sculptures. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. [Just out. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuares 
READE. A New Edition. With Seventy-four 
Illustrations, besides Initials and Cover, by HUGH 
THOMSON, and an Introduction by AvsTIN 
Donson, Crown 8vo., 352 pages, cloth, gilt top or 
edges, 6s. (November 2. 

Also 200 Special Copies on Arnold’s Hanc-made 

Paper. Super royal 8vo., 30s. net. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By 
JANE AUSTEN. With Sixty-two Illustrations by 
Chris Hammond, an Introduction by JOsEPrH 
JAcoBs, and a Cover designed by Turbayne. Crown 
8vo., 420 pages, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 

(Just out. 


TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. Ren- 


dered into English by JosepH Jacons, with an 
Introduction. Also Twenty Full-page Designs, 
Illustrated Borders to each Story, and a Cover by 
syam Shaw. Pott 4to., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Next week. 


AN ANIMAL ALPHABET BOOK. 
In Thirty Designs, printed in Red and Black, with 
Cover and Verses. By SARA M. FALLON, Pott 
oblong, Cover in Colours, 2s. 6d, (Just out. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. Dished upon 
China Plates. By R. ANDRR. With Forty-one 
Illustrations. Feap. 4to., paper beards, designed 
cover, 2s. 6d, [Just out. 


RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF 
BEAUTY : a French View of Ruskin by ROBERT 
DE LA SIZERANNE. Translated by Lady GALLO- 
WAY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 320 pages, 5s. net. 
[Nearly ready, 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross 
Road. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


BAILEY'’S INDEX TO “THE 
TIMES.” Monthly Parts, 3s. each ; Subscription 
for the Year, 308. Annual Volume, 15s.; Subscription 
to Monthly Parts and Annual Volume, 42s. 

“It is a feat in indexing.”—Star. 

“We cordially wish it success.’ —Echo. 

“ Arranged on an easy plan.” —Daily Chroniele. 

“ We think there is little doubt that there will be such 

a demand for it as to make it an undoubted success.’ 

Westminster Gazette 

‘It is a model of lucidity and ease of reference.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Leaves nothing to be destred."—Brit. Med. Journal. 
‘It is a model index, invaluable for reference 
Sussex Daily News. 


THE STUDENTS’ FLORA OF NEW 
ZEALAND and the Outlying — Islands. By 
THOMAS KiRk, F.L.S. tos. 


PUBLIC GENERAL 


Edition.) Published by Authority. Red cloth, 
price 38.; by post, 3s. gd. This volume contains 
all the Public Acts passed during the Session, with 
Index to same ; also Tables showing the effect of 
the Legislation, together with complete and 
Classified Lists of the Titles of all the Local and 
Private Acts passed during the Session. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES: 


a Guide to the Law relating to Highways, Bridges, 
and Footpaths, Waterways and Rivers, with the 
Acts and Regulations relating to the Use of Loco- 
motives and Light Locomotives. By Louis 
GACHES, L.M.M., B.A., Barrister. 2s. 6d. 


RATES AND ASSESSMENTS. A 


Guide to the Law of Parochial and Local Rates and 
Assessments, with the Practice of the Union 
Assessment Committee and of Rating Appeals. By 
L. GACHES. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


RATING OF RAILWAYS: being the 


Law relating to the Assessment and Valuation of 
Railways and Stations for Rating Purposes. By 
WALTER CLODE, Barrister-at-Law and Associate 
of the Surveyors’ Institute ; assisted by FRANCIS 
H CRIPPS - DAY, Jarrister-at-Law French 
moroceo, Los, 6d, ; cash with order, 8s. 6d. 


THE LAW RELATING TO FAC- 
TORIES AND WORKSHOPS. By M. E. Apra 
HAM (H. J. TENNANT) and A. LLEWELYN Davies, 
Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 5s. Second Edition, 


OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES: 


A Practical Treatise on the Standard Weights and 
Measures in use in the British Empire, with some 
Account of the Metric System. By H. J. CHANEY 
7s. Od. Illustrated by Eleven Collotype Plates, 
Two Lithographs showing the Representative 
Forms of Weighing Instruments used in Trade, 
and numerous Woodcuts. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, 
1894-7. With Notes, Appendices, and a copious 
Index. By JAMES DUNDAS WHITE, M.A. LL.M. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Temple and South Wales Circuit, Barrister-at-Law" 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 


FIRE BRIGADES. Report from the 


Select Committee on; together with the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, 
and Appendix. 2s. 5d. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN STATE 


PAPERS. Vol. 86. 1893-1894. 10s. 


VENEZUELA, BRITISH GUIANA, 
BOUNDARY ARBITRATION. The Case of the 
United States of Venezuela, 1144.; the Counter- 
Case of the United States of Venezuela, 6d. ; the 
Printed Argument on behalf of the United States 
of Venezuela, 3s. 5d. 


SAMOA, No. 1 (1899). Correspond- 


ence respecting the Affairs of Samoa. Report ot 
the Joint Committee. 3d. 


SOUTH AFRICAN BLUE BOOKS. 
Conventions 1881 and 1884. Despatches concern- 
ingevents leading up to. Also recent Despatches, 
Various Prices. 


“OUR JACK:” the History of the 
Union Jack. 6d. In tastefully designed wrapper. 
Terms for quantities. 

Should be largely distributed through our schools.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 
“All soldiers and sailors will read with interest.” — 


Regiment. 

MANUAL OF MILITARY LAW 
(Fourth Edition). Edited by F. F. Lippeii. Red 
cloth, 2s. (Some Chapters have been Revised, one 


Re-written, and Index Re-cast.) 
1704. 


THE BLENHEIM ROLL, 
Edited and Annotated by CHARLES DaLton, 
F.RGS., Editor of the“ Waterloo Roll Call,” 
“English Army Lists, 1661-1714," &c. &c. 7s. 6d. 


THE BRAVE SONS OF SKYE. by 
Lieut.-Col. JOHN MACINNEs. Containing the 
Military ee authentic sources) 
of the Leading Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and Private Soldiers whom “ Eilean a 
Cheo” has produced. With 100 Portraits, Red 
cloth, 15s. 


London : 


ACTS. (Cheap 


East Harding Street, E.C, 
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W. THACKER AND CO. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’'S WORKS. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE 

Printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in buckram 

It tops. Coloured Frontispiece and Full-paye 
Iihistrations. Demy 8vo price tos. 6d. net each 

Vol. IX. BLACK, but COMELY IMustrated by 
H. M. Brook [Now Ready 

Vol. X. The BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. Illus | 

rated by Fred Roe (Now Ready 


Ot 
thers lof 


WITH SAMFSON THROUGH THE 
“ AR $y “Saath he a Th e N: = — = 


tions of the 
Spanish War of 1898 Portraits iilustr ations, and 


Squadron 


Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, res. 6d 
THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 
By Frep T Fane. he + 159 Ilustrations from 


Drawings and PI Nearly Ready 


A SUMMER IN. "HIGH: ASIA. A 


Summer Ramble through Baltistan and Ladakh 
By Captain F. E. S Apu With a Chapter on 
Central Asian Trade by Captain S. H. Goprrey 
Illustrated, and a Map of the Route Medium 


Xvo,, cloth extra, 12s. Oc 


BULLET AND SSHoT IN INDIAN 

FOREST, PLAIN, and HILL With Hints to 

Beginner on Indian Shooting By ¢ EM 

RUsseLt. M.RAC., late — Conservator of 
Forests, Mysore. Demy Svo rt! a” 

t the Press 
THE CARLSBAD TREAIMENT, 
Faaaaeun Toren MLD Gennen ; ae 
CAPT. HAYESS WORKS 

POINTS Int THE free Second 

lition ang ng the eeds of English and 

oreign Hors © IMustrations. Imp. Swe. z4s 

ILLUSTRATED HORSEBREAKING. 


Second Edition. Imperial 16mo 


VETERINARY NOTES FUR HORSE. 





mh mer 200 Ree ot gees Fifth Editi 
ick crown &vo suckram, 15s 
INFECTIVE DISEASES OF 
ANIMALS. Being Part L. of Froehner’s “ Path 
logy of the Domestic Animal With a Chapte 
n Bacteriology by Dr. G. Newmax, DP.H 


Demy Svo., 12s. Gd. net 


THE HORSEWOMAN. A Practical 
Guide to Side-Saddle Ridir By Mrs. HaAvyeEs 
Iilustrated. Imperial 16mo Tos td 


TRAINING AND HORSE MANAGE- 


MENT IN INDIA. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo 
cloth, 6s 
London M Creed Lane, F.¢ 


THACKER and CO, 2 
HA 


Calcutta and Simia CKER, SPINK, and CO 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 


Owing to the Society's operations the Statutes made 
for the protection of animals have been enacted and 
enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency 
t disseminates in schools and among persons having 
of dumb animals, upwards of one hundred 
t kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 


the care 
differen 
books 
Persons Who desire to be made acquainted with 
particulars should apply to the Secretary, or to all Book 
sellers, for its monthly uUlustrated journals, “ The Animal 
World,” price 2d. and “ The Band of Mercy,” price dd 
MONTHLY RETURNS of CONVICTIONS (not 
neluding these obtained by the police or by kindred 
sieties) obtained during the month ending October 
14, 1Sgg, a8 follows 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state .. 32 
eating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
dogs, cats, and fowls .........cceeeeeeeeeeees 1 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and sheep when 
PRIME ca cccccscccccccccccseecsecsccecceesces ! 
Overdriving and overloading horses....... 
Starving horses and sheep by withholding 





food. . 5 





Abandoning horses, cattle, and sheep when 
injured or diseased ; 
Neglecting to alleviate magyfot wounds in 3 
Wounding sheep by setting dogs to worry...... 2 
Wounding dogs by setting to fight’ ............ 2 
Wounding cat by setting dog to worry ........ 1 


Suffocating fowls in sacks and overcrowding in 


Having wild birds in possession during close 


GEARO cc ccccccccccccocetocccccesccoseccese I 
Owners causing above offences .........6..000. 194 
Laying poisoned meat on land ............0065 I 
Assaulting [nspector......cccccccccccscccccess I 
2664 

During 1899 up to last return ...........6cees 5.074 
Total for the present Vear 20... cece cece neces 6,638 
Thirty-one offenders were committed to prison 


(full costs paid by the Society), 633 offenders paid 
pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the 
Society) The above return is irrespective of the assist 
ance rendered to the police in cases not requiring the 
personal attendance of our officers 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS 
ARE NOT ACTED ON 
dents are not given up 

Private 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to 
the Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed 
The Society is greatly in need of funds. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary 

No.) 105, Jermyn Street, London, 


OF CRUELTY 
The names of correspon 
when letters are marked 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE LOM- 


BARDS. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

Crown 8vo., buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

The play not only contains much admirable writing 
t gives us a higher idea than any of the poet's previous 
works of the dramatic possibilities latent in his genius 


Daily Chronicle 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELI With Fifty Illustrations by 


H. C. Seppings Wright. Small yto., cloth, gilt top 





6s 


MRS. DUNBAR’'S SECRET. By Aan 
Sr. Acnyyx, Author of A Fellow of Trinity 
Crown &8vo., cloth It t 


n. & 
if Oy ~ 


FOURTH EDITION OF SIR WALTER BESANT'S 


GREAT LONDON NOVEL 
THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir WALTER 
LESANT t th, with Eight Illustra 
tions, 6s 
Full of strong situations, which the author's know 


ledge of obsolete customs enables him to invest with 


absorbing interest [tis most ingenious in design, ship 
shape in arrangement, and from cover to cover it holds 
the attention, and often quickens the pulses to the 
liveliest beating. Jenny, the orange girl, is one of the 
most fascinating even of the author's many fascinating 


isan example 
1 to give higher praise 


heroines rhe Orange Girl 
of Besant at his best, and it is har 
than this Pall Mall Gazeth 


TERENCE. 


avo loth 





By B. M. Croker. Crown 
with Six Hlu ti 
is the s of Mrs. Croker’s we 
have read for a long time e characters are few, but 
they are lifelike and well drawn. Terence and Maureen 
charming pair, and et warmest svm 
Mrs. Croker is alwavs gav and amusing, and 
she displays those happy quctliti ws to the best advan 
Terence, for the book-is lively from beginning 
Mrs. Croker is decidedly in the 
¥ those writers who aim at nothing mor 
‘ interesting Black and W hik 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 
By C Mor: 20W. With 106 Illustrations by 
io a la sia Cucuel. Small Svo., cloth, gilt top, 6s 


THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON 
HALL By FRANK R. Srockrox, Author of 
Rudder Grange With Numerous IMlustrations 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d 


BRAVE MEN IN ACTION: Thrilling 
Stories of the British Flag sy STEPHEN J. Mc 
KENNA and JoHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. With Eight 
Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. A New Edition 
Small demy &vo., cloth, gilt edges, §s 


ms, 6s 






Perence 





we a vist our 


pathies 


tage in 





front rank « 


serious than being 





For boys who like adventures in real life, ‘ Brave 
Men in Action’ will be found a delightful book. Mr: 
McKenna’s stories are all of stirring deeds by land or 
sea, told in a vivid and yet simple and natural manner 
Mr. O'Shea's contributions are sketches of the carcer 


of Gordon, Havelock, and Burnaby, written in the 
veteran war correspontent’s best manner Morning 
Leader 


LONDON SOUVENIRS. By C. W. 


HECKETHORN, Author of “ The Secret Societies of 
All Ages,” Xc. Crown Svo., cloth, gilt top, 6s 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. May- 


VILLE FENN, Author of “This Man's Wife.” 
SECOND EDITION » 


AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. 


MEADE, Author of “The Voice of the Charmer 


EUREKA. By Owen Hatt, 


“The Track of a Storm. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Dr. Endicott's 
Experiment,” &. THIRD EDITION. 


FOR FREEDOM. By Ticue Hopkins, 
Author of “ Nell Hatfenden.” SECOND EDITION 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 


Peter on Matrimony By Penley Reyd—French 
Poetry in the Nineteenth Century By Ferdinand 
Branetitre—The Story of the Shoe. By F.G. Walters 


Author of 


—The Pelopide Papers. By G. H. Powell—The 
Sellers of Books. By Edward Turnbull—Jenkinson 
and the Slaver By Harold Bindloss—Wyclifie’s 


Clarke Nuttall—The Nine Tides 
By Nigel Tourneur—Exmouth's 
Algiers. By Walter Wood--Canzo- 


Lutterworth. By G 
of Sron-na-Boghar 
Bombardment of 


nets. By A. Curtois— Revival of the English 
Masque By Sylvanus Urban. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 


iit, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


LONGMANS & COS LIST, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 


THE MAP OF LIFE. 


Conduct and Character. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOOL? 
Svo., Los, Gd. 


Lecky 


BEESLY’S LIFE OF DANTON, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT-AUTHOR OF 
PTHREE IN NORWAY 
PEAKS AND PINES. Another 
Norway Book A. Lees, Joint-Autho 
Thr in Norway’ and B.C. 1887 Ww 


Sixty ‘three Tilustr. ations from Dr —w and Ph 
raphs by the Author. Crown Svo., 6s 


SOUTH AFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS. 
By FLORENCE PHILLIPS (Mrs. Lionel Philliy 
With Thirty-seven Hlustrations from Photogra; 
Crown S8vo., 7s. 6d (Om Tuesday next 

*.* In this book Mrs. Lionel Phillips gives a re 

ot her recent experience of life in Johannesburg, aud 

also her recollections of the events connected with t 

Jameson Raid 


MR. BLACKBURNE'’S GAMES AT 


CHESS. Selected, Annotated, and Arranged by 
Hiniself. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch a 
a Brief History of Blindtold Chess, by | 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. With Portrait. Swo., 7s. / 
net (On Tuesday next 
*,* This book will contain about goo games, rep 
sent fing not only Mr. Blackburne's match and to 





1 but those wonderful exhibiti 
ndfold and simultaneous play wherein he i 
rivalled and many specimens of that end-play of wi 
he is one of the greatest masters 


THC PEASANTS’ 
THE LOLLARDS. A Collection of Unpu 
Documents, forming an Appendix to f wia 
the Age of Wyclitte E ited by EDGAR Pow 
and G. M. TREVELYAN. Svo., 6s. net. 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS: « 


Historical Sketch. By C. B. ROYLANCE-Ki 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d 


HIGHER LIFE FOR WORKING 
PEOPLE : its Hindrances Discussed. An Atte 
to Solve some pressing Social Problem, with 
Injustice to Capital or Labour sy W. WALK: 
STEPHENS, Author of “The Life and Writing 
Turgot Crown &vo., 3s. 6d 


contests 





RISING AND 


NEW FICTION. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. >) 


WALTER RAYMOND, Author of Two Men 
Mendip,” &&. Crown Svo., 6s 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 
KM. By BE. CE, SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ro» 
Authors of “The Keal Charlotte,” “An Ins 
Cousin,” “ The Silver Fox,” &c. With Thirty 
Iilustraiions by E. CE. somerville. Crown Svo.' 


PROBABLE TALES. Edited by \\ 
STEBBING. Crown &vo., 4s. 6d. 
Scotsman : The stories are ingenious and interes! 
ing, and they make a book which should amuse eve 
one who takes it up.” 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 390. OCTOBER, 18qp. 6s 
The BLUE and WHITE NILEs. 
The NOVEMBER METEORS 
OLD-AGE RELIEF 
SOME TENDENCIES of PROSE STYLE. 
BISMARCK. 
The ANGLO-INDIAN NOVELIST. 
The INNS of COURT. 
The LATE LORD SELBORNE as a STATESMA 
CONNEMARA. 
SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL. 
GREAT BRITAIN and SOUTH AFRICA. 


LONGMAN’S 


NOVEMBER, 1895. 


'§ MAGAZINE. 


Price Sixpence. 


CONTENTS: 
ONE of OU RSELVEs. By L. B. Walford, Au 
of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. cag 


LADY MARY Wor 


By Mew. Lang. 


A GRANDDAUGHTER 
LEY MONTAGU 


DIALOGUE—ASS and SNAKE. By Miss! 
Gore- Booth. : 
The TRAGEDY at LABURNAM VILLA. By ¥ 


Ellen Ada Smith. 
POT-HERBS. By Rev. John Vaughan, M.A 
PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and And 
Lang. (Concluded. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New ¥ 
and Bombay, 
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ONE PENNY. ONE PENNY. 


The REVIEW 
of the 
WEEK. 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
SPORT, AND FINANCE. 


On Saturday next, November 4, will be published 
the First Number of THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK, 
a new Critical Weekly Journal, in the pages of which 
CURRENT EVENTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 

RT (including the DRAMA and MUSIC), SPORT, 
and FINANCE will be by the writers of 
the highest 


dealt with 
standing. As regards the quality of its 
REVIEW OF 


equal the best of its 


contents, size, and 
THE WEEK will 


contemporarie 


appearance, THE 
sixpenny 
3, but it will be published at the price of 


ONE PENNY. 


Editorial and Publishing Office: 25, Bouverie-st., E.C. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES, 
Price 3d.; by post 3}d. 
*RINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS WEEK'S ISSUE. 
THE BOER AT 
Frontispiece. 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F. C. G. 

Which is the Real Kruger ? 

The Newest Diplomacy. 

THE WAR: Persons and Incidents. 

MOBILISING PARLIAMENT: Mr. 
Poker. Iilustrated. 

DITTIES OF THE DAY. 

HOW TO PAY THE PIPER. With Sketches by F. C. G. 

THE GROWTH OF THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND. With 
some Interesting Photographs. 

THE NEWMARKET HOUGHTON MEETING. 

SHORT SKETCH : From the Train. 

CONCERNING DRESS. 

THE BLACK DIAMOND: A Study from Life. 

THE LIBRARY (Illustrated) :— 

THE COLOSSUS IN FICTION. 

DR. PARKER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THE ART OF SIR J. MILLAIS. 

“KING AND NO KING.” Literary Notes and News. 
KANG YU WEI, THE CHINESE REFORMER. 
OUR CHESS PAGE. 

TO JOHANNESBURG DURING THE CRISIS.—I. 
COMING CAUSES CELEBRES. 
THE NELSON COLUMN ON TRAFALGAR DAY. 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, &c. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES. 


HOME—IN PIPING TIMES OF PEACE. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 





Publishing Office: Tudor Street, E.C. 


' : Dadincem « | . 
Balfour on Patience and | govrota (a Military and Political Rom The Outlook in France. 


Illustrated. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUMS 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo., red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





With Portrait and Plans Svo., 18s. net 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY, 


POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL OF THE RIGHT HON jOHN 
MANNERS, Marquis of Granby, P c. M.P., D.C.L., Commander-in-Chief ot 
the British Forces, Master-General of the Ordnance, Colonel? of the Royal 
Horse Guards, Colonel-in-Chicf of the Regiment of Artillery and Corps of 
Engineers, and Governor of the "Be val Military Academy Woolwich By 
WALTER EVELYN MANNERS ; 


_MACMILLAN’S NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown Svo., gilt top, 6s. each, 


BY EGERTON CASTLE. 


YOUNG APRIL. With Illustrations. 


; of novel situations 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE : —” He is ingenious and indefatigable in the production 
. Marks a distinct advance up on that excellent novel 

Th at is so good a piece of work that there is no danger of 
its being cust quite into the shadow by its successor; but we discern nevertheless, 
in ‘Young April’ a greater authority and a more spontaneous, more imperative 
charm. The style is in keeping with the spirit of the book, being graceful and 


BY DAISY HUGH PRYCE 


‘The Pride of lennico,’ 


A 
VALDA HANEM. The Romance of a Turkish 


Harim. 


SECOND Lag a SSION NOW 


READY, 
MASON 
MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


An excellent story 


150th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston Cuvurcuitt, 


Author of “ The Celebrity.” Crown 8vo., 65 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE : “Mr Churchill acquits himself excellently in 


| this capital tale of his undertaking.” 


PALL-MALL GAZETTE : There are some splendidly stirring scenes.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 
Iilustrated by HUGH THOMSON, 


THIS AND THAT: a Tale of Two Tinies. 


BEASTS: ' humb | Nail Studies | in Pets. 
ith numerous [lustrations Olt gto., 45. Gd 


By WARDLAW KENNEDY 


NUMBER I. NOW READY. 


A NEW QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


(Subscription tos. per annum, payable in advance, or 3s. net per number.) 
CONTENTS. 

Introductory Statement by H. B.S. ; Recent Research on the Origin of the Creed, 
by Rev. Canon Sanday ; St. Anselm's Argument for the Being of God, by the Master 
of Balliol ; A Practical Discourse on some Princ iples of Hymn Singing, by Robert 
Bridges ; The Acts of the Apostles —L. A Criticism of Lightfoot and Headl: am, by the 
Rey. J. A. Cross; IL. A Plea for an Early Date, by the Rev. R. B. Rackham ° The 
Newly Discovered Sacramentary of Serapion of Thmuis, Part 1. edited by the Rev 
F. E. Brightman ; Notes by Professor W. M. Ramsay, the Rev. K. Lake, and C. H. 
Turner Re views of Wordsworth SS White's Vulgate Gospels, by F. C. Burkitt, 
and of Schechter and Taylor's Ec iasticus, by Professor A A. Bevan ; Chronicle 
of Recent Old Testament and Patristi Literature. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 
By Spencer 
ance). By Winston Spencer Churchill. 2 
Chapters XVIL-XX 


Srodhurst. 


A Modern Monastery and an Ancient 


London Revisited. By Charles Whibley. Ruin. By A. D. Godley 

The State of Suzerainty. By Templar. The Mystery of the Mudmarks. By 
A Visit to the Dentist Lionel James. 

Wood William. By Harold Child. Our Automotor Omnibus 


The Lesson of 1881. By Major Pearse 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price ts. Contents for NOVEMBER. 
The Duchess Eleanor. 
Life ina Russian Monastery 
A Village Spinster. 
Notes trom the North Country 
The Trappist Monk. 
Thomas Otway. 
An Unprofitable Servant. 


The Tuscan Temperament. 

A Black Page in French History. 

The Conversion of “ Ginger Bill.” 

Rambles amid the Border Castles of 
Monmouthshire. 

A Bonnet Laird. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NO. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. gd. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The me EMBER NUMBER contains :— 
A New and Superbly Illustrated 
LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
MARK TWAIN'S AU TOBIOGR APHY, a Chapter fron 1 Mark Twain's Abandoned 
Autobiography, “ My Debut as a Literary Person.’ 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AQU ACK 
Author of “ Hugh Wynne,” “ Francois,” &c. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., ‘Limited, London, 


A Short Serial by Dr. S. Weir-Mitchell, 
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DUCKWORTH AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW FICTION. 


RESOLVED TO BE RICH. By Epwarp H. Coorer, Author of “ Mr. Blake of 


Newmarket,” “ The Marchioness against the County,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Westminster Gazette :-—“ A novelist of great versatility. He collects his specimens of humanity with care, observes them well, 
regards their temptations and surroundings with understanding. . . . . Writes well and with unfailing humour. . . . . Done 
with rare skill.” 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BY 
CHILDREN, RACEHORSES, AND GHOSTS. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Athenwum :—* The author displays qualities which make one disposed to express a desire for more. Some of the stories are very 
striking and extremely pathetic. Very effectively and impressively treated.” 


THE ARM OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Speaker :— Powerful and impressive. Its careful workmanship, powerful analysis of character, and forcible exposition of motive 
entitle this novel to serious consideration. It has both strength and subtlety, and the style belongs to the region of literature.” 


A SON OF THE SEA. By Joun Artuur Barry, Author of “In the Great Deep,” 


“Steve Brown's Bunyip,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Atheneum :—*It is a remarkable narrative. Its interest is varied and well sustained ; its account of a sailor's life is well rendered. 
We repeat, the book is worth reading.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AGAINST THE TIDES OF FATE. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Athenaeum :— An excellent collection of tales. It is a main feature that the description of local surroundings should be invariably 
well expressed and never at undue length. Mr. Barry's new volume is one of exceptional interest.” 


A THING OF NOUGHT. By Mrs. S. K. Bevan, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


{ Ready shortly. 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. By L. Atten Harker. Illustrated by Bernard 


Partridge. Pott 4to., 3s. 6d 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES 
A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. By Luionet Cust, Director of the 


National Portrait Gallery. | Ready shortly. 


A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By Artuur F. Leacu, M.A., 


F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Pott gto., 6s. net. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
WYEMARKE AND THE SEA-FAIRIES. 


By Epwarp H. Cooper. Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. Crown 4to., 5s. Limited Edition of Fifty 
Copies, printed upon Japanese vellum, £1 Is. net. 


ANYHOW STORIES. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorv. | MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By L. Frav« 


Illustrated by Lady Stanley (Dorothy Tennant) and the Hon. 


John Collier. A New Edition, Revised throughout. Crown | Baum. With numerous Full-page Pictures by Maxfield 
Rvo., 38. Od. Parrish. Crown 4to., 5s. net. 

FAIRIES, ELVES, AND FLOWER- : 5 aie + ean mee = 
BABIES. By M. W Lt ACE-DUNLOP and M. RIvETT- BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANIMAL LAND. 


a. ee eee SYBIL’S GARDEN OF PLEASANT 
JAW-CRACKING JINGLES. £33 vd agen 4 BEASTS. By Sypit and KATHARINE Corset. Reproduced 


5s 


} 


throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 4to., 5s. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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